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CHAPTER XXIII. 
DREAMS. 


IT was a great pleasure to May, soon after her return, to receive 
a letter from Frances Conroy. That accomplished young lady, 
as has been before remarked, was not a constant or frequent 
correspondent, but she never neglected her friend. When her 
letters did come, they were immensely long and rambled over a 
variety of subjects. 

The present one, however, was more compact, as she hoped 
soon to see May, and tell her everything. Mrs. Conroy was 
feeling much stronger than she did the previous spring, and was 
growing ahxious to be settled at Audeley Chase, which was so 
charming in the height of summer. They expected to be in 
London for a short time in about ten days, and would be as 
usual at Claridge’s Hotel. Frances would send her friend a 
card from Paris, naming the day on which they would be in 
London. Adding: “I do hope you will come to us as soon as 
you can. We hope to have some interesting people at the 
Chase, which will make a nice change for you. From what Mr. 
Ogilvie tells my father, I fear your life must be dull, though Mr. 
Carr says you were looking remarkably well. We are quite 
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delighted with our new relation, and I have been trying to 
enlighten him on political subjects. He is terribly narrow. Is 
it not a charmingly romantic incident his discovery of a mother 
in our good cousin Falk ?” 

The same post brought a letter from Madame Falk also— 
she was very regular in writing once a week to her young 
favourite. In this she asked if May had yet broached the 
question of her adopting journalism as a career to Ogilvie, and 
added that she was going to make an expedition into Switzer- 
land and to the Italian lakes with her son. “He is wonder- 
fully good to me. So thoughtful for my comfort. I am 
ashamed of being so slow in growing accustomed to him, but I 
am beginning to feel more motherly, and remember some of 
your scoldings on the subject.” 

The fact was that May had totally forgotten Madame Falk’s 
suggestions touching journalism. She did not see Ogilvie so 
often as she used before she went to Paris, and when they met 
he did most of the talking—a slight sense of restraint had crept 
_ over her when alone with him since their meeting, when she had 
’ perceived the strong effort it had cost to suppress some expres- 
sion of feeling—of—she knew not what; and since, though he 
was more guarded, there was a curious wistfulness in his eyes, a 
lingering tenderness in his touch, that, strive as she would 
against it, the idea returned again and again, and suggested the 
transmutation of friendship into love. 

This greatly disturbed and even distressed her. In her mind, 
such a change presaged parting. She knew Ogilvie well, and 
felt how deeply rooted his ambition was. Life without success 
—patent, visible success, that would range him in the front 
rank with the leaders of the day—would not be worth living. 
Nothing would divert him from this, and she could perceive that 
if he ever committed matrimony it would be with some woman 
whose fortune and position could further his schemes. And 
May, to whom his companionship was the source of her highest 
pleasure, would have far preferred keeping him as a friend to losing 
him as a lover, for lose him she must if he developed into that 
character. These reflections came later. She firmly hoped at 
this time that he would gradually return to his former mood 
and manner, and the old platonic friendly relations re-establish 
themselves. Why might they not go on always? What a 
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charm? What an everlasting freshness they gave to existence! 
That there was a dangerous side to such a /iaison never crossed 
May’s mind. She had seen too little of the world to dream that 
it would exist. 

“T have had delightful letters since I saw you,” said May one 
Sunday morning as she strolled with Ogilvie through Kensing- 
ton Gardens instead of going to church. “One from Frances. 
They will be in Town next week—on their way to the Chase. 
She is kind enough to ask me to stay with them there.” 

“Ah!” returned Ogilvie, watching her as he spoke through 
his half-closed eyes. “I suppose you want my intercession with 
Miss Macallan again. I know you enjoy the Chase.” 

“TI do not wish to go there now,” said May quietly, with a far- 
away look. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“ First, it is too soon to ask for leave of absence again ; and 
next, I should much prefer going later, when they are alone. I 
should feel out of place among all these fine grand people.” 

“Why, May, you are not ‘ posing’ as a model of humility ?” 

“Oh, no! Idon’t! I am not, in the way you mean it; but 
I have some sense of the fitness of things.” 

“You have plenty of all kinds of sense.” 

“Thank you,” said May laughing. “I hope my sense may be 
of some use to myself.” 

“That is the first selfish sentiment I have ever heard you utter. 
I daresay this party that Frances Conroy has been organising 
will be rather a bore—it is too early. The lively people won’t 
leave town. The learned Continental Muftis will come fast 
enough. I will tell you all about it. I promised to go, Conroy 
appealed to me (He was in town last week on his way to the 
Chase). I believe Madame Zavadoskoi is one of the invited. 
Have you head of or from her ?” 

“From her?” repeated May opening her eyes with surprise 
“You do not suppose Madame Zavadoskoi remembers my exist- 
ence! I am out of her sight. Indeed were I not so insignificant, 
I should say she did not like me. It seems ridiculous to say so, 
but I have quick instincts as to those who dislike me.” 

“ And as to those who love you, May ?” 

“Yes, of course—equally quick.” 

Ogilvie sighed a short deep sigh. 
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“Then you are not likely to see the peerless Countess as she 
passes through—if she comes.” 

“No, certainly not. I do not want to see her.” 

“Nor I,” said Ogilvie devoutly. “She will dazzle them all at 
the Chase though, and store up a mountain of unfriendly obser- 
vations for future use ; she hates the English. 

“ She likes Mr. Carr,and Miss Barton.” 

“Carr, ah, yes. He was an exception,” and Ogilvie laughed, 
a sneering laugh. 

“T am not surprised at her liking Mr. Carr, I like him too 
immensely, since I saw how good and loving he is to his mother ; 
in some ways he was like a woman.” 

“The last comparison I should have expected for such a 
strapping young bushranger as Carr.” 

“ He is going to take Madame Falk to the Italian lakes,” con- 
tinued May. I suppose he wants her to get quite well and 
strong before they undertake the voyage to Australia.” 

“Ts he going to take her out there ?” 

“T think so.” 

’ “ How will she stand a colony after some thirty years of Paris?” 

“TI don’t know, but she could hardly refuse such a son any- 
thing.” 

“You think him irresistible then ?” 

“T should if he were my son.” 

“Cleverly parried, May! Come, come away round by the trees 
to the Long Water, this part is getting crammed with ’Arrys and 
’Arriets. Here is a nice shaded seat.” 

“Then Miss Barton would b2 left to solitary blessedness, Carr 
would never think of importing her ?” 

“TI do not know! it would be rather cruel to leave her behind. 
and your mention of her reminds me that I wanted to tell you 
of a proposition Madame Falk made to me—you know I assisted 
her a little when I was in Paris, with her newspaper work—she 
thought I might slip into her place and probably live with Miss 
Barton.” 

Ogilvie looked at her kindly and then with a curling lip 
uttered the word “ preposterous.” 

“Why ‘ preposterous’ ?” asked May gently. 

“It is work you are quite unfit for, and deucedly hard work. I 
repeat, it is preposterous.” 
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“But, Mr. Ogilvie, no one can earn their bread without a good 
deal of hard work. I must think of some plan. Miss Macallan 
will not keep me always, even if I should like to stay, and, forgive 
me for troubling you, I should like you to think of Madame Falk’s 
scheme as zo¢ preposterous, but possible.” 

“It is rather cruel of you to torment me in one of the few 
happy hours I have had for the last six weeks! You cannot 
dream how much I enjoy these quiet moments with you. There is 
something wonderfully restful about you, May. I cannot bear 
the thought of your rushing about gathering materials for articles 
and letters like those brazen Press-women.” 

“Tt is not exactly an ideal career for a girl, but one need not 
be brazen nor disagreeable.” 

“ And think of the raff of editors you would have to be civil 
to,” said Ogilvie more to himself than to her. 

“Tf you go into Parliament, you will have to be quite as civil 
to raff that are no better,” returned May, looking up to him with 
a smile. 

“Do you fancy I want to get into the House of Commons?” 
he asked with a searching glance into her eyes. 

“You sometimes have spoken as if it were not an impossibility.” 

“ Dreams—idle dreams.” 

“And Miss Macallan seems to anticipate it also, as the next 
incident in your career which is to lead to the Premiership.” 

Ogilvie laughed. “The admirable Euphemia is occasionally 
‘taken prophetic.’ Seriously May, I don’t think a journalist’s life 
would do for you. Don’t you think you might leave your future 
tome? It occupies much of my thoughts.” 

“You know that a suggestion of yours would rank before any 
other in my mind, but can anyone, save yourself, plan out your 
life? It is hard to be providence to another, and it seems to me 
that Madame Falk’s idea is a good one. I am so untrained I 
can do but little—and, in some respects, I like the work. If I 
think of attempting it, I should begin soon—as soon as she 
returns.” 

“What, and would you leave the Granby Road paradise, the 
dear Euphemia—and me, May ?” 

“ That would be worst of all,” exclaimed May impulsively, “I 
should feel dreadfully lost without you now, but what must be— 
must be.” 
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“You are more ready to yield to destiny than I am,” returned 
Ogilvie, then suddenly laying his hand on hers with a close, 
almost painful pressure—* Do you imagine I shall ever let you 
go ? ” 

For a moment his real self spoke out through the iron mask 
he wore, and an extraordinary thrill quivered electrically along 
her veins, as May recognised the strong hold he had upon her. 
She grew pale and cold, but her fear of losing the shadowy barrier 
which their avowed friendship had erected between them and she 
knew not what lent her strength to murmur : 

“We cannot fight with fate.” 

There was a brief pause. 

Then Ogilvie said in his usual tone: 

“How long do you intend to wear black, May?” 

“Oh, for some time longer ; you know, it is not yet a year since 

” she stopped. 

“Since your poor father, on his death-bed, confided you to my 
care.” 

- May bowed her head. 

“Well, I think I have fulfilled the duty I undertook?” 

“Oh, amply,” returned May, tears glittering in her soft, sweet, 
eyes, 

“Then trust mea little longer. By the time Madame Falk has 
returned from her Italian tour, I shall be able to offer you an 
alternative to journalism—meantime if you mention the subject 
to Madame Falk, say that I do not like it, but in deference to her 
I am considering the question.” 

“Very well,” returned May, “I shall do so. And pray,- Mr. 
Ogilvie, remember, I will never consent to live on charity.” 

“Very well, May, I must also remember something much 
more formidable—that I am engaged to an infernal luncheon 
at Lady Carthew’s, and must take you back to your cage, you 
sweet bird! By the way, I hope you are not neglecting your 
singing? Next time I come you must sing to me.” 

“No, I practise every day. Do not mind coming all the 
way back with me, Mr. Ogilvie; we can part outside the 
gardens——” 

“Do you think I am going to lose a moment I can help?” 

May did not answer. 

“ T cannot say when I shall inflict myself on you again, but I 
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will write and let you know. I am trying to carry out a rather 
complicated scheme. It takes time, and—but if successful— 
well, then I shall tell you all about it. I fear it will be some 
little time before I can see you again ; however, should you want 
me you know where to find me.” 

“Thank you,” replied May, and they walked on for some 
minutes in silence. Then Ogilvie began to speak of some books 
which had struck him lately, and promised to send one or two 
to her, and the topic lasted till they reached Miss Macallan’s 
house. 

“ It must be good-bye now,” he said, “ and, May—something has 
disturbed or distressed you! Your eyes tell a great deal, there 
is a look of pain in them.” 

“They are false eyes then!” she exclaimed. “There is 
nothing to annoy. I may be anxious you should come round to 
Madame Falk’s views, that is all.” 

“Ah! false lips. There is more than that in your heart. De 
you know you have never once asked me to come and see you 
sooner than I propose, never hinted that I stayed away too long? 
Do you not care whether I come or not ?” 

“T should consider I was taking a liberty, if I asked you to do 
differently from what suits yourself,” returned May, steadying her 
voice with some difficulty. “It is good of you to take the trouble 
of coming, but if you never return I have no right to complain— 
only—I hope you will not stay away.” There was a slight tremor 
in her tones. 

“TI could not if I would,” returned Ogilvie, almost in a whisper. 
Then the door was opened, and with a lingering hand-shake he 
left her. 

The rest of the day passed like a dream. Ogilvie’s words, 
and beyond them his voice, his looks, haunted May. This was 
no friendship—could it be possible that sympathy and com- 
passion together had woke love for her in the heart he masked 
so carefully from the world? She was more than half frightened 
at the idea. She would almost rather go back to the sweet, 
calm friendliness of their earlier intimacy. The strange faint- 
ness that stole over her spirit at the idea of such a result sent 
an almost painful thrill through every vein—a curious chill that 
made her tremble, as if death had touched her with its icy finger. 
Nor in the glimpse of so extraordinary a metamorphosis did any 
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joyous element mingle. With a strong effort she roused herself, 
and ashamed of the overpowering hold which Ogilvie had gained 
upon her, she determined to fight against it with all the force of 


her will. 
* * * * * x * 


Frances Conroy’s promised card reached May somewhat 
sooner than she expected. 


“We shall arrive to-morrow night,” it said. “ Do come and 
spend the following day with us. I have quantities of things to 
do, and you can be a great help. My mother’s love.” 


May was genuinely glad to meet her friends once more; she 
had managed by being very busy in various directions to keep 
her mind from dwelling too exclusively on Ogilvie, and she had 
returned to something of her ordinary steadiness of mind. 
Now this interview with Frances would be a delightful diversion 
to her thoughts. She therefore started soon after breakfast for 
her rendezvous in good spirits, anticipating a pleasant day. 

It was gratifying to be warmly welcomed by Mrs. Conroy, 
who had already breakfasted, and was writing in a room littered 
with books, newspapers, travelling-bags, writing-cases, and all 
the impedimenta which travellers, pausing for a brief rest on 
their way, manage to scatter about, also bowls and vases of 
exquisite flowers. 

“Well, dear child,” said Mrs. Conroy, when the first greetings 
had been exchanged, “tell me all about yourself. Frances is 
late, she was very tired last night, and I am glad to have a 
word with you before she comes, for, of course, she will absorb 
you. How have you found life with your rather formidable- 
looking employer?” 

Whereupon May gave the pleasantest picture she could of her 
existence in Granby Road, and then warmly congratulated Mrs. 
Conroy on her improved appearance. 

“Yes,” she returned, “I feel better than I have done for 
years. I even venture to hope I may pass next winter in 
England. I feel absolutely vigorous, and intend walking a good 
deal in the country. If it were only for the pleasure this gives 
Mr. Conroy I should rejoice. He, too, is looking very well. He 
brought up all these flowers from the dear Chase with him 
yesterday.” 
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Here the entrance of Frances interrupted the conversation. 

She looked younger and more doll-like than ever. But an 
extremely elegant little doll, dressed in the most perfect of 
travelling costumes, her fluffy golden hair most becomingly 
arranged, and, to May’s mind, better than all, a real sparkle of 
pleasure in her light blue eyes at the sight of her favourite com- 
panion. 

“How nice of you to come so early,” she cried, kissing her 
with unusual warmth. “What a nice long day we shall have, 
our shopping will be quite interesting. No clothes, thank 
goodness! Bocks, music, drawing things, some prints, I have 
quite a long list; I hope you will come to the Chase, dear May. 
Fancy! I have persuaded dear old Professor Holzkopf to come 
tous. He has never, I believe, even seen the sea! He is the 
greatest authority on anthropology in Germany, and we hope to 
have an exhaustive examination of those mounds on the north 
of the Chase. I am certain they are ancient British tumuli. 
Then Dr. Cloudesley, the professor of psychological Buddhism, 
has promised to come, and Sir John Earle, Colonel Haywood; 
Mrs. Merrick, Madame Zavadoskoi, Count Blowmintoff, and 
some others. It will be all very amusing, and not mere waste 
of time either ; you must really come, May.” 

But May firmly declined, and after a little argument, it was 
agreed that her visit should be made later. 

“ Then we hope dear Madame Falk and her son will come to 
us. My dear May, wat an extraordinary story that is,” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Conroy. 

“It is perfectly enchanting,” said Frances, “and do you know 
Mr. Carr is so immensely improved—he responded so intelli- 
gently to all my efforts to open his mind to the Liberal side of 
politics, Of course I repressed as much as possible his tendency 
to be too affectionate a cousin,” concluded Frances in a high- 
principled tone. 

“ He is really a gocd fellow,” added Mrs. Conroy. “I am so 
delighted that Madame Falk has such a prospect of happiness. 
Mr. Conroy always had a great liking for Bernard Carr; of 
course, he keeps the name he adopted when old Mr. Carr left 
him his property, Madame Falk approves too. They were to 
start yesterday for Switzerland.” 

“T hope we shall persuade him to give up the idea of returning 
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to Australia,” added Frances, as if she had charged herself with 
the disposal of his life. “Now, May, we had better be going.” 

A long and rather fatiguing day followed, as they hunted 
from shop to shop, and spent an amount of money that 
frightened May. 

“ You will dine with us, of course,” said Frances. “ My father 
would like to see you, and we shall be alone.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said May, who had made a provisional 
arrangement with Miss Macallan. 

“Mr. Ogilvie dined with us yesterday,” said Frances. “He 
and my father seem to have become quite allies. I’must say I 
think he is improved. He deigns to hear what one has to say, 
and seemed rather struck with some of my racial theories. We 
are going with him to the opera to-morrow night, so I am glad 
you can stay to dinner to-day. My mother is in such a hurry 
to get home, I fear we must leave on Saturday. By-the-by, my 
father met Lord Shelburne at dinner a few days ago and he was 
speaking of Mr. Ogilvie. Heseems to have a very high opinion 
of him. I forget exactly what he said, but it was to the effect 
that he had the gifts or capacity of a statesman, and that he was 
rather thrown away in the position he had held.” 

“No doubt,” said May, who was not inclined to be fluent on 
the subject. 

“ Have you seen him?” was the next question. 

“ No, not very lately.” 

“ But I suppose you see him sometimes at Miss Macallan’ s,” 
persisted Frances. 

“Oh! yes—he used to come oftener—in the winter.” 

“ Ah! of course, there is so much going on now. Well, May, 
dear, I am so glad we were the means of introducing you to so 
useful a friend. I was speaking of you to him last night, and, I 
assure you, I told him I considered his goodness to you a 
personal obligation to myself.” 

“Thank you, Frances!” returned May, with a curious feeling 
of humiliation dashed with annoyance. 

How little Frances could imagine the terms she was 
on with the probably future statesman. May never thought 
she could feel so ill at ease with her young friend and 
patroness. But in spite of this cat’s-paw of discomfort the 
dinner was very agreeable. May had never seen Mr. Conroy so 
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bright and cordial, nor his wife so serenely content. Frances, 
too, was unusually human, she seemed to lose sight, for once, of 
her counsels of perfection. Finally Mr. Conroy ordered a cab, 
and dispatched his valet on the box to see their “favoured guest” 
safely home. 

“ And who is the gentleman that came back with you ?” asked 
Miss Macallan, who, to use her own expression, had been 
“speering ” through the venetian blinds. : 

“The gentleman ?—oh, that was Mr Conroy’s valet. Mr. 
Conroy insisted on sending him, though I told him I was 
accustomed to take care of myself, and would have to do so 
always.” 

“Hum!” murmured Euphemia, in a dissentient tone, while 
she thought: “ Those Conroys know something too! I'll go 
bail there’s a good fortune coming to her from somewhere.” 
Aloud: “I must say you are a lucky girlie for finding friends. 
Now, there’s no use sitting up burning gas, we'll just go to our 
beds,”—a proposition readily accepted by May. 

For three or four longer days she neither saw ror heard from 
Ogilvie. She had never before been so long without some 
communication from him since she had been under Miss Mac: 
allan’s roof, and she grew nervously anxious for some tidings. 

At length, one evening late—it was more than nine o’clock— 
she had been busy over some needlework in her own room, 
when Jessie tapped at her door. 

“Mr. Ogilvie is waiting you in the drawing-room,” said that 
grim functionary. 

“Indeed! I will come directly,” cried May, resisting a 
desperate longing to stay and put her hair in better order, her 
dress in trimmer array, and ashamed of the wild beating of her 
heart, it was an effort of courage to go down and face her 
guardian. 

Ogilvie seemed to be walking up and down the room. 

“T have been greatly pressed for time,” he began, without 
further greeting, as he took her hand and drew her near the 
gasalier, in which Jessie had only lit two burners, while he seemed 
to study her face with eager eyes. “To-night I had some 
business with Miss Macallan, and have just time to say a word to 
you—a temporary good-bye, May. I go to Audeley Chase 
to-morrow, on my return I shall have much to tell you of my 
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future plans, of which I think you will agree with me are the 
best I can devise. I shall be absent—not long, and unless there 
is a necessity we need not write.” 

“Then give my love to r 

“No—I will give no messages. You are well, May—you are 
content ?—there is something sad about your lips, my dear— 
ward! Have you anything to tell me before I go?” 

“Nothing whatever,” said May, startled by the suppressed 
vehemence of his manner into forgetfulness of her own nervous- 
ness. “Is there anything disturbing you? You do not seem 
quite like yourself.” 

“Do I not?” he exclaimed, with a slight start, and releasing 
her hand. “Then I am a weaker fool than I thought.” He 
walked towards the door and back. “ Tell me, my sweet ward,’ 
and he drew near, “would you sacrifice something to help me 
through—a difficulty ?” 

“Can you doubt it?” she exclaimed with a bright glance and 
smile. “If I could ever help you——” She stopped, with a 
slight break in her voice. 

“TI am sure I could count on you, May,’—he was rapidly 


recovering his usual tone and manner. “I will put you to the 
test, though the proof will be but slight. Good-night, good-bye!” 
Again he took her hand, and drew her towards him, then kissing 
it twice—the first approach to a caress he had ever attempted— 
repeated “Good-night,” turned, and left the room abruptly. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“NEWS FROM THE CHASE.” 


THE “Grand Prix” had been run, and the flower month of June 
fully established, when a few lines from Ogilvie reached May, 
somewhat to her surprise. Usually he adhered closely to what- 
ever programme he laid down—whether to write or not to write. 

He asked her to send a report of herself to his London 
address, as he might run up to Town for twenty-four hours, but 
would not have time to go so far as Granby Road. “I want to 
know how you are, and what you are doing,” he continued. 
“Did you happen to see Madame Zavadoskoi as she passed 
through Town? She is in great force and charming everyone. 
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The party is somewhat incongruous. I shall have much to tell 
you about it when we meet. I am staying longer than I expected 
—which I will explain. Be sure to write.” 

This was waiting her at breakfast one lovely morning when 
the bright sunshine and balmy air made May long for a ramble 
in “leafy ways” and in pleasant company. The sight of Miss 
Macallan’s grim, wintry face and steel-spring curls seemed 
terribly incongruous on such a morning, and yet there was a 
look of grim satisfaction on her cast-iron visage. She, too, had 
a letter from Ogilvie, which she perused slowly; and as she 
turned the page something fell out of it on the carpet. May 
finished reading her epistle considerably before Euphemia got 
to the end of hers. As soon as she had, she took up the 
envelope and peered into it eagerly. 

“Where,” she began, “ where r 

“Something dropped when you were reading your letter,” said 
May, stooping to pick it up. 

In fluttering to the floor the folded slip of paper had opened, 
and she could not help seeing it was a cheque for twenty 
pounds, signed by Ogilvie. 

“Qh, don’t trouble! Thank you!” exclaimed Miss Macallan, 
almost snatching it from her, and thrusting it and the letter into 
their envelope, and that into her pocket. 

She looked a little confused, too—somewhat to May’s sur- 
prise—as her composure was generally of the most immovable 
description ; but she diverted her young companion’s thoughts 
by asking: “ Have you a letter from Mr. Ogilvie ?” 

“Yes. He thinks of prolonging his stay at the Chase. They 
seem to have a pleasant party, chiefly foreigners.” 

“Eh! But they must throw away an awful heap of money 
and on a lot of hungry foreigners.” 

“A great many foreigners are very rich,” returned May, with 
asmile. “I imagine English people have very little idea of the 
luxury and elegance of wealthy French families. I have not 
seen anything of it myself, for none of my friends were rich; 
but I have heard of it.” 

“They are a set of feckless, extravagant loons, I daresay.” 

“No, indeed, Miss Macallan. There are rot more provident 
people than the French in the world.” 

“Oh, ay! They have no fault in your eyes.” 
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“ Indeed, I am not so prejudiced.” 

“ A’ well, I cannot stay havering, I must go, as I have to go 
to the bank. I may as well draw you your quarter’s salary.” 

“But it is not due yet, not for more than a fortnight.” ex- 
claimed May, quite startled by this unexpected readiness. 

“No matter. I daresay you won't object to take it. And it 
will be off my mind. If you must know, May, your guardian 
insisted on your salary beginning from the day you accepted my 
offer, so by his reckoning it zs due. My word, but Piers Ogilvie 
knows how to make a bargain for himself or any one he takes 
up. Mind you write out a receipt for me, and put a penny 
stamp on it.” 

“Certainly, Miss Macallan; and I shall date it on the day I 
really consider it due.” 

“You are an honest lassie, but maybe Mr. Ogilvie will be not 
well pleased.” 

“ Why need he know?” asked May, opening her eyes. 

“Ay! You are right, you are right,” and with a relaxed 
brow Miss Macallan left the room to hold high council with 
Jessie before going out. 

May, cheered by this proof that she was not forgotten, went 
to her room to pen a long reply to Madame Falk, who had 
written to her from Chamouni, in a very happy frame of mind, 
and evidently enjoying the new life which was opening for her. 
“T may see you in a couple of months,” was the concluding 
paragraph of her letter, “as my dear son is anxious that I 
should accept Mrs. Conroy’s invitation, and now I feel I have 
the courage to revisit the Chase. If so, will you not return with 
us, dear May? I shall, at all events, inspect Miss Macallan, and 
form my own opinion upon her.” 

“T almost wish I could go back with her,” thought May, as 
she read over this friendly epistle. “But I can decide nothing 
yet.” Then she mused on the uncertainty of her position, the 
close yet elastic tie which bound her to Ogilvie, the overpower- 
ing influence he had gained over her. Yet these reflections did 
not make her feel uneasy. Ogilvie was too wise, too experienced, 
too infinitely trustworthy, not to guide her future safely and well, 
only there was just a tinge of mystery in the occult link which 
bound them to each other that partly charmed and. partly 
alarmed her. 
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Fixing her whole attention on her letter, she succeeded in 
banishing her guardian from her mind at least for some time. 

Miss Macallan despised people who needed change of air. It 
was just a “ploy” for the idle and extravagant, persons of 
common sense stayed at home and made a little brimstone and 
treacle or liquorice water do duty for sea water or mountain air. 
A note from the minister’s wife, however, gave her food for reflec- 
tion on this subject. A relative of hers,a rich Glasgow manu- 
facturer, wished to bring a delicate boy of his to Town, that the 
child might undergo an operation under the knife of a renowned 
surgeon. He, therefore, required a roomy, quiet house in a very 
quiet neighbourhood. Would Miss Macallan be inclined to let 
hers for a few weeks at a good rent? 

To ponder this tempting question in silence and alone, so as 
to give the prompt reply requested, Miss Macallan despatched 
May to do the usual morning’s shopping and general business, 
while she jotted figures on the back of Mrs. Minister’s note, and 
went through the balancing of pros and cons, which constitutes 
“making up one’s mind.” She had just come to a definite con- 
clusion, and even fixed the lowest price she would take (it was 
anything but low), when a brougham drove up the door, from 
which stepped a lady, a remarkably elegant lady, clothed in a 
costume of grey tweed and a toque of grey straw, the only 
touch of colour being a deep red wing, a grey gauze veil was 
drawn to one side, and loosely thrown round her neck. 

“Who ever can that be?” asked Macallan of herself. 

In a few seconds Jessie came in. 

“ There’s a leddy wants Miss Riddell, mem.” 

“Well, she’s out.” 

“ Sae I told her, mem; then she says, ‘Can I speak with Miss 
Macallan ?’ says she.” 

“ Show her in then, I haven’t many minutes to spare,” re- 
turned Miss Macallan impatiently. 

“Vera well, mem.” 

The next minute the lady entered, a small, slight figure, 
extremely graceful and very distinguished. 

“You will forgive my intrusion,” said a sweet, refined voice, 
“but I have no other chance of seeing, or hearing of, Miss 
Riddell, for I go to Paris this evening, and I must bring some 
account of the young lady to her friends, Madame Falk and 
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Miss Barton, so pray excuse me, Miss Macallan. I have so often 
heard them speak of you.” 

“Take a seat, Madam. I don’t know exactly who I am 
speaking to.” 

“Countess Zavadoskoi,” laying her card on the table. “I am 
an old friend of your nephew, Mr. Ogilvie.” 

“Oh, indeed, I’m sure I’m pleased to see you. It’s with him 
you'll have likely met May Riddell.” 

“Exactly,” said Madame Zavadoskoi, taking a chair. 

“ Well, she is not in at present, but she will not be long, if you'll 
not mind waiting a bit ?” 

“Thank you, I should like to do so. Madame Falk tells me 
Mr. Ogilvie is wonderfully kind to his adopted ward, and comes 
to see her often.” 

“Ay! He does that!” returned Miss Macallan, torn between 
her desire to go and discuss the house-letting matter with the 
minister’s wife, and her eagerness to avail herself of the 
delightful opportunity of finding out some particulars concern- 
ing May and her supposed fortune from this fascinating person. 
“Then you see he was a great friend of her father’s for years and 
years, I believe.” 

“Ah! not forso many years as he has known me. My eldest 
boy was a mere lad of seventeen when we made Mr. Osgilvie’s 
acquaintance, and now he is a married man.” 

“Eh! and you have a son married!” cried Miss Macallan, 
greatly surprised. “I should not have thought it! Well, any- 
how, he has been uncommon good, aid I may say generous to 
Miss Riddell. There are few guardians like him.” 

“Guardian? Did Mr. Riddell appoint him her guardian ?” 

“Yes—that is, I believe so. She always speaks of him as her 
guardian ; and, though I do not ask questions (I never ry into 
what does not concern me). I suppose it isn’t easy to get at 
her money just now. That is the reason he placed her with me!’ 

“Probably. But I understood that, as you required a com- 
panion and amanuensis, you naturally took your nephew's 
protegée ?” 

“Me? Ay—yes, of course, I wanted a companion, and she is 
a douce, pleasant, well-behaved girlie!” 

“A very interesting young person indeed. But, are you 
under the impression that she has money—or an inheritance ?” 
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“ Well, yes ; you see it’s all very well to be kind and generous, 
but people don’t throw away money without some hope of 
return.” 

“Certainly not,” said Madame Zavadoskoi, with an infantile 
laugh, “unless they are imbeciles, and our dear Ogilvie is not 
one of that class. But zs Mr. Ogilvie lavish of his money on his 
sweet ward ?” 

“Tl no say ¢hat, but he is very anxious she should be com- 
fortable and at home with me, and so she is. By-and-bye, if all 
turns out as we wish, they will not forget that I was friendly and 
helpful.” 

“It would be a shame if they did,” cried Madame Zavadoskoi. 
“T suppose then, while they are waiting for this fortune to come 
in, Mr. Ogilvie is at the cost of his ward’s maintenance? In 
fact, he said as much to me! We are very confidential, you see.” 

“ Ah, well, he is at liberty to say what he likes, but I cannot 
say / am; anyhow, I trust he will be rewarded for his goodness 
to the fatherless———” 

“T have no doubt he will be,” returned Madame Zavadoskoi, 
with a peculiar gleam in her eyes. “Stupid old thing! She is 
exceedingly tough,” she said to herself, “I ought to have got at 
everything by this time.” “I am sure,” Miss Macallan,” she 
added aloud, “it is exceedingly good of you to give a home to 
your nephew’s protegée ! Both ought to be deeply indebted to 
you, for giving Miss Riddell an asylum in her time of trouble.” 

“Oh! I’m not saying that she isn’t an industrious, useful 
young creature, and I shall never regret taking her as my com- 
panion ; she darns napery just right well.” 

“Still, my dear Miss Macallan, it will be years before you need 
the assistance of a ‘companion’ as it is generally understood,” 
said Madame Zavadoskoi laughing. 

“That’s neither here nor there,” returned Miss Macallan, with 
a stolid expression of face, “and now I hope you'll excuse me if 
I leave you. I have to go out on business. Miss Riddell must 
be in in a very few minutes, if you wait. I’m sure she would be 
sorry to miss you.” ' 

“You are very good. I should be very sorry to miss her, 
besides I have a message from our mutual friend, Miss Conroy, 
forher. And at all events, I am very glad to have made the 
acquaintance of my friend Ogilvie’s aunt.” 
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“You are no correct; he is just my second cousin once 
removed.” 

“ Ah, well, at any rate, his kinswoman. Good-morning, Miss 
Macallan.” 

“ Good-morning madam—I don’t feel quite equal to say your 
name.” 

“That is a small matter. Think of me as Ogilvie’s Russian 
friend.” 

“Tenacious, blundering old Scotch terrier,’ said Madame 
Zavadoskot aloud in her own tongue, “still she has admitted 
more than she thinks. Now for my cross-examination of 
mademoiselle! What an amount of trouble I am giving myself. 
Why? Ogilvie always worried me! He is almost the only 
man I could never quite manage, that’s the reason I love to 
‘circumvent him. He thinks he is sailing straight into port 
with a favourable wind. Ah!” she rose and walked round 
the room, picking up and glancing at the title pages of the 
few books lying about, and peeped into the large, well- 
thumbed Bible and Book of Paraphrases, both bristling with 
book-markers and slips of paper, which lay on a small table 
beside a straight-backed armchair. “What a dungeon of a 
room! What a grim old mastiff of a woman. If she is a 
specimen of the females, the men must be an unconquerable 
race. Does she know what enjoyment means? I suspect 
Ogilvie is playing a deep game. If that girl does not come in, 
I will give mine up, and go. I cannot stand this abode, ‘ Lasciate 
ogni speranza voi che intrate,’ might well be written over the 
entrance. Ah,” interrupting herself as the door opened and 
May entered. “ My dear Miss Riddell, I am so glad I shall not 
miss seeing you.” 

“Madame Zavadoskot !” exclaimed May, seized with a sudden 
vague sense of alarm, at the sight of the brilliant Russian 
standing in front of the fireplace as if in possession of the 
premises. “‘ Hast thou found me, oh! mine enemy,’” was the 
text which came almost to her lips, for she had always felt that 
in spite of her insignificance there was a degree of antagonism 
between her and the Countess. She recovered herself quickly, 
however, and coming forward to shake hands, she said as she 
was bound to do: 

“How very good of you to come all this way to see me.” 
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“JT am very pleased to do so. Of course, my good Bartie will 
want to hear all about you, besides wishing to see you myself. 
This does not seem an abode of bliss, my dear Miss Riddell, 
yet you are looking—well—wonderfully developed.” 

“The responsibility of taking care of Miss Macallan has no 
doubt matured me,” said May smiling. 

“ Something has,” returned Madame Zavadoskoi emphatically, 
as she placed herself in Miss Euphemia’s sacred chair. “Tell 
me, do you read prayers and curse your neighbours all day 
long ?” 

“Curse our neighbours ?” repeated May puzzled. 

“T am told that one part of the Church of England service is 
cursing your neighbours.” 

“Oh! that is only once a year, and it is quite as often omitted 
as read nowadays.” 

“T have had a long interview with Miss Macallan,” resumed 
the Countess, “she is most formidable. How determined you 
must be to stand constant friction wiih such a woman! I begin 
to respect you enormously.” 

“Miss Macallan is by no means hard or unkind tome. I 
should rather not live with her always, but, you see, I do not 
seem crushed.” 

“No, I see you are not. What enormous influence your 
guardian must have over her. She tells me Mr. Ogilvie is your 
guardian. Did your father appoint him ?” 

May shook her head. 

“My poor father appointed nothing. On his death-bed he 
asked Mr. Ogilvie to take care of me.” 

“ And he has done so?” 

“Most kindly, most judiciously. His securing this engagement 
for me was the best help he could give me. I am able to make 
my living without being a burden to anyone.” 

“But, great heavens! you are not going to be content with a 
life like this? Why, it is not human—at your age, too!” 

“Oh, I am not without hopes or ambitions.” 

“Of course not. Will you not tell me ; possibly I might help 
you?” 

“Thank you, madame; you are very good. I have no ob- 
jection to tell my hopes—or rather, my wishes. The very first is 
to live with dear Madame Falk and Miss Barton. But we shall 
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all lose Madame Falk as she will go away with her son, I 
suppose.” 

“Tam not so sure. Isn’t ¢lata romance? English life and 
the lives that mingle with it has material enough to supply 
romances to the whole world. But, to return. What is the 
other scheme ?” 

“Oh, when Frances marries, which, of course she will, I 
should like to be Mrs. Conroy’s companion, if she requires one 
She is so charming.” 

Madame Zavadoskoi gazed at her as she spoke, with an ex- 
pression of intense surprise. 

“Ts she showing her hand voluntarily ?” thought the shrewd 
little Russian. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “you may have an opportunity sooner 
than you expect. I suppose Mr. Ogilvie has written you an 
account of our party at the Chase? It was such a curious ‘Olla 
Podrida.’” 

“No; Mr. Ogilvie rarely writes to me, unless there is a 
necessity.” 

“Ah, indeed! Men are such bad correspondents. Well, it 
was very amusing, but it soon grew a bore. Frances Conroy is 
so bent upon improving herself and everyone else, that the 
looking-upward attitude became a little wearisome.” 

“ She has always been very conscientious and studious.” 

Madaine Zavadoskot made an expressive little grimace. 

“Yes, she is a very serious young woman. I wonder how she 
will get on with Ogilvie.” 

“How do you mean?” asked May, as she stooped to pick her 
sunshade, which she had dropped when shaking hands with her 
visitor. ut she knew—it came to her with a flash—and it was 
to announce the ‘coming event that Madame Zavadoskoi called 
upon her. The stress of the moment seemed to brace her up 
against the cross-examination she felt sure would follow. 

“What!” cried the Countess, “do you mean to say that your 
guardian has not informed you of his engagement ?” 

“No. ut I am not so surprised at that as at Frances. She 
would, I thought, have written to tell me at once.” 

“TJ don’t think he has spoken to her yet. But it is all arranged 
with the father and mother (foreign fashion). It was very im- 
portant to keep right with them, for they had the money in 
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their power, and might have looked for rank; but the father 
is quite devoted to Ogilvie. Being sure of the parents he can 
press on with the love-making.” 

“But,” said May in a wondering tone,“I never thought 
Frances quite /z#ed Mr. Ogilvie. Of course he would naturally be 
attracted by her fortune ; but I do hope he will make her happy, 
and—love her. She has been so accustomed to love,” and May 
sighed. 

Madame Zavadoskoi listened and watched with senses keenly 
alive to every tone and change of expression, but she could 
detect no veiled emotion, not the faintest faltering. Had she 
then been mistaken? Had Ogilvie taken all this trouble from 
purely disinterested motives? All the experience of her life 
forbade such credulity. And this girl, for whom Ogilvie had 
developed a new facet of character, was she so childish as to 
suspect nothing more than platonic benevolence underlying the 
tender consideration he had shown her? 

Strange, exceptional creatures as the English were, this was 
too extra-human a state of things for belief. 

“Oh, of course he will be kind and well-bred, and all he ought 
to be. He will win a good position, and give her all the rights 
she ought to have as the contributor of capital in the partnership. 
Her own high opinion of herself will be an immense help to him. 
As to Ogilvie himself, you may trust him to provide his own 
compensations. “You know,” correcting her tone, “power, 
ambition, success outweigh everything with him.” 

“Perhaps so ; yet I must always remember that he could spare 
time to help a very insignificant item of the society he moved in.” 

Madame Zavadoskoi was silent for a moment—the quiet 
frankness of May’s voice and manner baffled her. But it was 
impossible she could be indifferent zf Ogilvie willed otherwise. 
It seemed equally impossible that Ogilvie should trouble himself 
about what brought him no return, in which view she perhaps 
wronged him somewhat. For he was not ungenerous, nor quite 
adamantine towards his fellow-creatures. Her next query was 
directed to ascertaining the footing they had been on for the last 
seven or eight months, of which Madame Zavadoskoi knew 
nothing. 

“Of course, being in the service of his relative, you have seen 
a good deal of Mr. Ogilvie.” 
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“Oh, yes. He comes here occasionally when there is not 
much going on.” 

“This Miss Macallan has money, no doubt. It is a large 
house, only in an unknown country one does not know what 
that represents. Probably Ogilvie will be her heir.” 

“Tt is not unlikely,” said May, “she thinks highly of him. In 
fact, adores him after her own stony fashion.” 

“ Of course, in the season his time is much occupied.” 

“TI suppose so,” said May. 

“Well,” said Madame Zavadoskoi, rising, “I am very pleased 
to have seen you and have such good account to give of you 
You need not say anything of my trusting you with the secret 
soon to be revealed, of Mr. Ogilvie’s approaching engagement.” 

“Of course I will not if you forbid.” 

“T start for Paris this evening, ex route for Denmark. New 
ground for me; but the Count fancies a visit there, and I am 
going to do the conjugal as an example to my son.” 

They exchanged adieux, and May accompanied her visitor to 
the door, where a respectable-looking brougham from the hotel 
awaited her. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Madame Zavadoskoi, pausing on the 
doorstep, “please do not say I came here. I was going to cross 
last night, and said so. If I changed my plans it will be at- 
tributed to some deep political scheme. I know the English 
view of Russian character.” 

“Very well,” returned May. “But if you have not sworn 
Miss Macallan to secrecy my silence will not avail.” 

“I must take my chance then,” said the Countess, with a 
Parisian shrug. “Adieu. Au revoir.” She stepped into her 
carriage and drove away. 

At last—at last May was alone, and free to think her own 
thoughts, to realise to the full the stunning blow she had re- 
ceived. 

How could she believe that Frances was to marry Ogilvie! 
She was the last woman she could have dreamt of as his choice 
—neither had seemed to care much for the other, and now, all 
the charm of her sweet, sympathetic friendship with her guardian 
was over—the light and warmth seemed to die out of her life. 
How was she to endure existence? A dense, black mist seemed 
suddenly to wrap a shroud over the future, and instead of the 
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fair phantom of happiness and perfect trust—which only an 
hour ago beckoned her lovingly—there yawned an open grave 
into which she must cast all her precious things. Could it be 
true?—yes. Something told her that Madame Zavadoskoi was 
well-informed. 

Why—why did she take the trouble of coming all that way to 
announce Ogilvie’s engagement ? and a voice within her answered, 
“To make a quarrel between you and your guardian.” 

“Which she shall not,” resolved May, “and it was only a few 
hours agothatI dreamed of being always more or less his com- 
panion—of importance to him!—he spoke as if it was a trial to part 
with me—and it was / for the time. There was truth in his voice. 
What shall I do?—How shall I endure life ?—but I must. I must 
not show any pitiable weakness. He has never deceived me—he 
has never pretended to be more than a kind, considerate friend. 
Z am the one to blame, for misconstruing his kindness, his 
interest. I must bear it and show no sign !—yet, he was inclined 
to love me—he was! If I die in the effort, I will shield myself 
from contemptuous pity. That woman’s coming was an infinite 
good, for I am forewarned—and, therefore, forearmed.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“ GOOD-BYE—GOOD-BYE.” 


“ PLEASE m’m, Miss Riddell says would you excuse her coming to 
tea—she has a bad headache,” said Agatha, as she brought in the 
teapot, a jug of boiling water, and a couple of eggs. 

“Eh! my word! it will be the height of ill-luck if she 
sickens for anything just now, and there is a good deal of 
sickness about. Go, Agatha, ask her if she will have a cup of 
tea in her room; say I’m coming up to see her as soon as I have 
had mine,” and Miss Macallan began to stir her tea meditatively. 
“It’s a good offer—a very good offer,” she said to herself, “and 
worth turning out for—the two servants taken off my hands and 
Jessie will look after things. Aye! should this girlie turn sick, 
it would be a cruel pity to lose such a chance.” 

“Miss Riddell’s much obliged, ’m, but she couldn’t take no- 
thing now, ’m,” said Agatha, returning. 

“That’s bad! Did you notice how her eyes looked.” 
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“Well, no, ’m—she has her blinds down.” 

“T’ll come up and see her presently.” 

And Agatha left the room. The gentle Euphemia continued 
her meditations. It had been a very satisfactory year altogether, 
and this unexpected offer for her house was a crowning donne- 
bouche ; on the whole May had been a profitable inmate, her 
board cost but little, and she had been more useful than Miss 
Macallan expected ; all this would be neutralised if “that girl” 
took ill. 

The result of these cogitations was that May was disturbed 
in her earnest effort to accustom her mind to the sudden and 
complete change wrought by Madame Zavadoskoi’s news in the 
aspect of life, to steady her nerves, and to think what would be 
her best course for the future? A heavy thump on her door 
brought her back to the bitter present. 

“Come in,” she cried, somewhat impatiently, thinking it was 
one of the servants. 

To her surprise and annoyance, Miss Macallan stalked in, 
carrying a large bluish bottle anda teaspoon. May, who had 
‘thrown herself on the bed that she might hide her eyes from the 
light on the pillow, started up. 

“You're looking awfu’ bad,” said Miss Macallan severely. 
“You're just ghastly white, and that black under the eyes! 
Your head aches, eh ?” 

“Yes—it is very painful!” 

“ And your back and limbs? ’ 

“Thank you. I am not conscious of them.” 

“T am glad of that; now let me feel your pulse—um! it’s 
terrible quick! Where did ye go yesterday ?” 

“Yesterday? Oh! I went into Kensington Gardens in the 
afternoon with Mrs. McKilligan’s children and the nurse.” 

“Well, that ought not to have done you any harm.” 

“Oh, no, it did me good.” 

“Well, my dearie, I am a bit uneasy about you. There’s 
fever and a sort of cholera going about, and I am frightened lest 
you should catch it.” 

“You need not alarm yourself; I do not feel at all unwell; I 
have a headache, that is all.” 

“TI never knew you have a headache before.” 

“T have really excellent health.” 
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“Ay! You’re just one of the people that when they do take 
anything have it bad! Here, 1 have brought you some citrate 
of magnesia ; it’s stuff my poor brother thought a great deal of, 
for we never let a doctor inside our doors, but just managed our- 
selves. It’s cooling and pleasant to take—you’ve a water-bottle 
and glass here? ” 

“You are very good, Miss Macallan, to take so much trouble 
about me,” said May, really grateful for her attention. 

But Miss Macallan was too busy measuring out her citrate of 
magnesia to listen. 

“There,” she exclaimed, stirring it up vigorously, “drink that 
up, at once,” handing it to May, who took the dose obediently. 
“Now you lie down a bit,and don’t attempt any solid food till 
to-morrow ; I’ll make you some oatmeal gruel myself—it’s light 
and nourishing.” 

“You are very good—I shall be quite well to-morrow.” 

“I hope so”—emphatically—* but, you see, I’m thinking of 
letting my house for a bit, in fact I have a good offer for it, and 
it would be waefu’ to have you taken ill, besides that, Mr. Ogilvie 
would be vexed.” 

“ Oh,” said May, feeling that Miss Macallan’s milk of human 
kindness was accounted for. 

“And talking of letting the house,” continued Euphemia, 
sitting down on an ottoman at the foot of the bed. “I'd like to 
know what you would think of doing in case I go to—oh, some- 
where by the sea. It might be more convenient if you were to 
visit some of aed friends, for I’m not going to take Jessie nor 
Agatha with me.” 

“Yes,” cried May, catching at the idea. “It might be much 
more convenient for you to go alone. There need be no 
difficulty about that.” 

“In any case, we can decide on nothing until you hear what 
your guardian says. I wish he were not away—couldn’t you 
drop him a line?” 

“I think I may hear from him to-morrow, and he will say 
probably when he may come up,” returned May, shivering with 
a keen thrill of pain at the idea of writing or speaking to Ogilvie 

“Well, if he does not then I’ll be glad if you will let him know 
my plans. He is aye a masterful man, and doesn’t like to be 
crossed, but he could not expect me to give up a chance like this.” 
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“No, of course, he could not,” returned May, longing to get 
rid of her, and go on with the struggle against her own weak 
despair, which she was so determined to conquer. 

“You are looking better already,” said Miss Macallan, gazing 
at her with critical eyes. “Don’t you think it would do you 
more good to come and help me look through the napery, and 
choose what I’ll leave out for the family that’s coming in, than 
to be lying here thinking of your ailments.” 

“No, Miss Macallan,” returned May, smiling, amused in spite 
of herself at the selfishness so candidly displayed. “I believe 
the best cure for headache is rest and silence.” 

“Eh! I’m sure I’m no that given to words,” said Miss 
Macallan rising, and a little huffed. “TI’ll leave you now, and 
you'll come down when you are equal to it,” and she left the 
room, closing the door with a bang. 

May returned to her self-examination and condemnation. 
How she despised herself for misinterpreting Ogilvie’s friendly 
kindness, and threw dust upon her head metaphorically; no 
humiliation could be greater than her folly deserved, her con- 
temptible vanity had blinded her into believing that a man like 
Ogilvie would give his real warm affection to her. Pity for her 
loneliness, her destitution, had given his words and manner that 
exquisite veiled tenderness which had drawn her heart to him 
irresistibly, and she had, even of late, fancied it might be love— 
fool, poor, weak, self-deluded fool! But even as she raged 
against her own illusions the memory of certain words and looks, 
the lingering touch of his hand, the electric currents of reciprocity 
which flowed between them, came back to her with convincing 
power, and for a moment or two her heart declared aloud, “I 
have not yielded unsought all the treasure of my affection ;” 
then this salve to the cruel bruises of her self-respect would be 
torn away by the next wave of thought, and so she toiled 
round the torturing circuit. Gradually from out of this mental 
chaos some distinct resolutions arose : 

First, she would fold the cloak of silence and reserve round 
her own rejected love, so that, like Cesar, it should die decently 
with no display of gaping wounds! Next, she must treat Mr. 
Ogilvie frankly and gratefully, as the guardian to whom she 
owed so much; finally, she must show no unbecoming haste to 
leave Miss Macallan, though burning to fly from her house that 
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moment. These were the lines on which she must guide her 
conduct! Would she have the strength to carry them out? 
and her spirit answered “Yes.” She must also keep well, and 
strong, and she would! For awhile she felt her will could lift 
her over her difficulties—but this power could not last long. 

Miss Macallum’s project of letting her house gave May a 
blessed glimpse of speedier escape than she could otherwise have 
hoped for. She must be prepared to take advantage of it. This 
thought lent her energy to rise, and rearrange her hair, which 
had become loose, and then she penned a short note to Miss 
Barton, informing her of Miss Macallan’s wish to be disem- 
barrassed of her (May), and asking if she might come for a little 
while to her old quarters. 

Having accomplished so much, she took her courage in both 
hands, and went downstairs to place her services in the matter 
of selecting the “napery ” at Miss Macallan’s command, during 
which process she underwent a sharp cross-examination respect- 
ing Madame Zavadoskot, against whom, for some occult reason, 
the profound Euphemia seemed to have conceived a strong dislike. 

May’s anticipation proved prophetic. 

Next morning’s post brought her a brief note. 


“DEAR MAY, 
“T hope to be in town to-morrow morning—shall call 
in the afternoon.” 
“Yours truly, 
“PIERS OGILVIE.” 


“T shall be able to explain everything to him then,” said May, 
handing the note to Miss Macallan. 

“ Eh, but that will do fine !—you shall have him all to yourself, 
and mind you persuade him.” 

“T will certainly try,” returned May, with a degree of energy 
that surprised her employer. 

How the rest of the day passed she could never quite recall. 
She only remembered going out to buy flowers, and arranging 
them to the best of her ability—to make the room look pretty 
for the last time, she felt. That Ogilvie and herself would drift 
apart seemed to her a certainty. Indeed, she hoped they would. 
Nevertheless, she made the usual preparations to welcome him. 
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Three o'clock struck, and May carried the tray containing the 
remnants of moss and ends of stalks down to the pantry, and 
was detained for a few minutes by Miss Macallum, who called 
her into the dining-room to inform her that she had had a mes- 
sage from the minister’s wife which would oblige her to go out. 

While Miss Macallum was speaking a hansom drove up to the 
door, and the front door bell was rung quickly and impatiently. 

“ There, my dearie, there he is,” exclaimed Euphemia, “I leave 
the matter in your hands,” 

May’s heart seemed to stand still for a second and then 
throbbed violently. She paused to recall her courage, then she 
ascended the stair, and, opening the door, was in the presence of 
the man she dreaded, yet loved. 

Ogilvie was standing at the table and looking bright and 
alert, and as if he had thrown off the cares or troubles which 
had evidently oppressed him when they had last met. He came 
quickly to meet her, and taking her hand said only her name: 
“ May,” looking into her eyes as they stood silent for a second, 
till May, finding her voice, asked with commendable composure 
and a welcoming smile: 

“ How is everyone at the Chase?” 

“Everyone seems flourishing, which is more than you look. 
Are you pining to escape from the hot, dusty streets to purer air 
and leafy ways?” 

“No,” said May, taking a corner of the sofa, feeling scarcely 
able to stand, “but I imagine Miss Macallum is, for she has let 
her house for five or six weeks.” 

“Let her house!” repeated Ogilvie, his brows meeting in an 
angry frown, as he drew a chair opposite May. “How has she 
done this without consulting me ?” 

“I believe she got a very good price, and did not like to 
refuse ; she does not wish me to go with her, so I have written to 
Miss Barton to ask if she can take me in, if not, I daresay my 
dear little Mademoiselle Perret will.” 

Ogilvie did not speak at once, then in a tone of cold displeasure 
he said: 

“So you have arranged your plans without any reference to me?” 

“T could not help it, Mr. Ogilvie,” returned May, gently. “I 
could not force myself on Miss Macallum, and I was obliged to 
find some place to go to.” 
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“You should have deferred your answer till you had consulted 
me,” said Ogilvie sternly. 

“It was only yesterday that I heard of this new plan. Had 
your note not come this morning I should have written to you. 
You do not imagine I am so forgetful of all your goodness as 
willingly to slight you ?” 

“No, dear May!” in the deep but soft tones that were so 
charming to her ear. “You give me more consideration than I 
deserve, but that infer——that skinflint cousin of mine should 
not have made plans which, without my concurrence, may 
possibly upset mine. However, I shall settle matters with her 
presently,” and from his expression May augured that the 
quarter of an hour awaiting the amiable Euphemia would not 
be a very agreeable one. 

“ Pray remember, Mr. Ogilvie, that I should like to go to Miss 
Barton very much.” 

“Yes, I will—it might fit in too,” he replied meditatively. 
There was a pause. May waited with intense longing for his 
next words—would he announce his approaching marriage ? 

“As far as your own movements are concerned, May,” he 
resumed, “I see no objection to your going to Miss Barton. It 
will be dull for you, but you are accustomed toa dull life, and 
endure it with infinite philosophy. I do not know that I ever 
met a girl quite like you, but I have generally known older 
women. Now I am going to inflict my own affairs on you, and 
I have a great deal to say ?” 

“ Not too much for me to hear with interest,” said May, softly. 

“ There is something unusually guarded in your voice,” he 
remarked, with a searching look. 

“Only in your imagination, my dear guardian.” 

“Perhaps so,” he paused. “I have decided on an important 
step since I saw you, May, or rather the last step of several, 
and, before taking it, I should like to discuss it with you. Our 
friendship has been so close—so sweet—that you must hear of it 
first from myself. I am going to marry soon, though I have not yet 
asked the lady’s consent—but I feel sure of it—not from 
conceit,” smiling, “I do not for a moment believe she is in love 
with me, but, because she is a well-bred gentlewoman, and 
would never show me certain signs of dignified approval if she 
intended to reject me.” 
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“And the lady?” asked May, smiling and astonished at her 
own composure. 

“One of the lady’s qualifications is her affection for you—you 
will therefore guess her name to be Frances Conroy.” 

May felt conscious that Ogilvie was watching her closely, 
which considerably helped her self-command. 

“Frances Conroy,” she repeated, “then I am sure you have 
chosen well. She is clever, and well accustomed to Society— 
above all she is very true.” 

“For my purpose— yes, I believe I have—lI shall be very 
confidential with you, my sweet friend, for I believe most 
profoundly in your loyalty and truth. You cannot perhaps 
imagine the delight, the relief it is to a man whose whole 
life, like mine, has been passed ‘on guard,’ to find one heart 
—one true sympathetic friend, with whom he can take off 
the iron mask he is doomed to wear, and be himself—weak, 
or faulty, or inconsistent. There is no other affection com- 
parable to this. Therefore May, I can never part with you.” 

May kept silence—a sense of indignation beginning to burn 
in her heart—an incredulous smile playing round her lips. 

“I seem to be uttering a paradox ?” he said, still watching her, 
and feeling surprised and uneasy at her composure. “ Have 
patience and hear me out. I want todetail my plan. As I said 
Miss Conroy’s regard for you is a very useful factor in it—you 
must know that life in obscurity is impossible for me. I confess 
I am ambitious, but I do not think my ambition is ignoble. 
There are certain lines of foreign policy to carry out which I 
would devote my life. But to attain the position I aim at, I 
must have no difficulty on the score of money. For quiet 
obscurity I have enough: for the career I have marked out I am 
a pauper. Frances Conroy’s money supplies my need. Her 
father and mother like me, and have given their consent, should 
their daughter accept me—all this is but the frame of my life 
—the outer shell which shelters the core wherein lies the main- 
spring of my mental vitality. Do you follow me, May?” 

“Tam listening with all my heart and soul,” she returned. 

The earnestness of her tone satisfied him. 

“Well then, this shrine—this Holy of Holies—to keep the lamp 
burning in it I must have a priestess. That priestess is yourself.” 

May laughed. 
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Her laugh hurt him in an unaccountable manner. 

“Do not laugh. I am quite serious. My idea is that—when 
the charming invalid Mrs. Conroy is left alone you should join 
her, and play a daughter’s part; after a while the transition from 
her household to ours would be natural. In my work I should 
require assistance—what more suitable secretary could I find 
than yourself? A favourite with my wife—a cherished ward of 
my own! Then while the public life of representation and the 
social tread-mill would occupy Frances—your society—your 
assistance—your delicious sympathy, would keep my soul alive 
—you would bea beloved sister to us both, and your future 
would be our dearest care.” 

He ceased, and for a few seconds, silence reigned. 

Then May spoke, not too steadily, “I know Frances very well, 
Mr. Ogilvie, and I can assure you that she would zo¢ like such an 
arrangement nor could you expect her to like it! Even suppose 
I were your sister by birth, by blood, do you think it would be 
wise or conscientious of me to usurp one of a wife’s dearest 
privileges, her husband’s confidence? a share of his daily work ? 
No, certainly not! It would be the worst treachery even if I 
were a stranger. What would it be in a trusted friend ?—who 
owes endless kindnesses to your future wife!” 

“TI think, dear May, you mistake the position altogether. I 
would not ask you to do anything wrong or unprincipled, for 
the world. Do you not see that Frances is by no means a 
tender or a loving woman? I should give her all she wants—the 
most respectful consideration, the complete command of her 
house, and the selection of her own society. She only needs a 
brilliant surface. You are too large-minded to be trammelled 
by the miserably narrow fetters of orthodoxy. For every man, 
ay, and woman, too, of wider, stronger, nature, there is a visible, 
and an inner life. This inner life, with which all the precious 
things of existence are entwined, I wish to share with you.” 

May shook her head. 

“What you suggest is impossible,” she said. “To me, impossible.” 

“ The idea cannot be new to you!” cried Ogilvie evidently 
disturbed. “I have presented it to you before! You have 
assured me that you are willing to make some sacrifice for me!” 

“T would give my life for you sooner than do this,” she 
exclaimed with passion. 
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“Would you give your life for me, May?” said Ogilvie sud- 
denly placing himself beside her and grasping her hands in his. 

“T would—why should I not? Would it be a great gift? What 
is there in life for me that I should withhold it from you, who have 
done so much for me?” 

“You owe me nothing ; you have given a wonderful charm to 
my life since I took charge of you. My God, May, will you 
desert me now? I counted so surely upon you—all that is 
higher, purer, sweeter in my nature clings to you. Have you no 
feeling for me, May?” 

“T feel for you keenly, warmly, but the part you want me to 
fill is that of a traitor, a serpent in the household! How would 
you like your wife to have a special man friend to whom she 
would give her inner life, her fullest confidence? No, Mr. 
Ogilvie.” 

“ But I swear I should never forget that I was your friend, your 
brother.” 

“Even so ; as I have said, were I born your sister I should feel 
bound not to come between you and your wife.” 

“And I thought that you—you had more regard for me. You 
are strangely collected—you are stronger—that is, you are more 
indifferent than I am. Think, my sweet ward, of your own 
position if you break with me. I fancy Miss Macallan is not 
disposed to , 

“T can earn my bread humbly in Paris,” said May, in an un- 
steady voice, “and I need trouble you no more—you have done 
so much—too much for me. Why need I trouble you any 
more?” She drew her hands from his, and rising, moved to the 
fire-place where she leant her head against the mantelpiece. 

“ And you are resolved to give me up—to let me go?” cried 
Ogilvie who began to pace the room hastily. “Am I nothing 
to you? May, this talk of friendship and brotherly love, is all 
false, all hypocritical. Listen to me—I love you! You have 
twined yourself round my heart, you have entered into my soul— 
and dwell there! The touch of your hand sets my pulses throb- 
bing. Life is insupportable without you. Do not leave me.” He 
clasped her in his arms. “I am no weak boy to be mastered by 
my passion. I swear I will be your friend, and friend only ; you 
shall help me to make my wife’s existence a paradise of tranquil 
happiness, and none shall dream of the delicious secret we wiil 
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hide in our hearts! Has no feeling of tenderness ever glowed 
in yours forme? There have been moments when I thought 
you might have recognised and returned the love you inspired. 
Hear me May! do not let any ghastly spectre of traditional 
propriety spoil our lives? Be my beloved and trusted sister— 
friend—what you will. Have I no place in your heart ?” 

“T have loved you,” cried May extricating herself resolutely 
from him. “I have loved you well. What the kind of love is, I 
do not know—whatever it may be, parting makes it terribly 
hard, but I havenochoice. I grieve for you, I grieve for myself. 
How is it you do not see the infamy of the life you suggest? No 
matter whether we be as brother and sister, or as friends, we 
should equally rob your wife of what is her due. Think of 
what sie would feel if she knew? It is base, it is unworthy. Oh, 
I wish you had never named such a scheme tome. I knew that 
whatever came we would have to part, your destiny leads you 
away. Why, wy did you not leave me my ideal of you un- 
tarnished? In the long years to come I could have looked at it 
lovingly, admiringly, and now ‘ 

Her self-control gave way and she burst into passionate tears. 
Ogilvie stood silent and still, an evil look of mortification and 
anger on his dark, stern face—gradually it softened as he 
watched May’s pliant figure bent forward where she crouched on 
the sofa, her face hidden in her hands, her bosom heaving with 
the sobs she could not suppress. 

“T have been cruelly deceived,” he said at last, “ self-deceived. 
I thought we understood each other better—or I should not 
have fruitlessly distressed you. But, May, I have not said my 
last word! Even if we do part—there is much to arrange.” 

“I think not. I could go away to-morrow if necessary.” 

“Promise me you will not go to-morrow.” 

“No, I will not go to-morrow. But, Mr. Ogilvie, do not come 
to see me any more. It would be far—far kinder to stay away. 
Let it be good-bye now.” 

“No, not to-day. I shall see you again. By Heaven you are 
stronger than | am.” 

He seized her hands, kissed them repeatedly, and was gone. 


(To be concluded.) 





“Rabel,” 
By ELSIE RHODES. 


ONE of the most warmly discussed topics of the present day is 
that of the sphere of woman. Our great - grandmothers 
would have held up their hands in horror at the bare mention of 
many ideas, now generally accepted, as to the legitimate channels 
of her influence. But, one after another, disabilities have been 
removed, and for the past quarter of a century woman has been 
steadily coming to the front. Her advocates are claiming for 
her still wider fields for the exercise of her influence for good or 
for evil. 

She has already undertaken many of those duties which in 
the past were deemed only suitable for man; she is to have a 
vote; she is to take her seat in Parliament. Where will they 
draw the line, if, indeed, they draw it at all? 

’ Surely, if a woman has individuality enough for her influence 
to be worth anything, by simply living her life she will as 
certainly leave the mark of her mind and heart in the society 
around her as she would were she to move large audiences to 
smiles, tears, or momentary enthusiasm, by her eloquence. 
Probably, as it is easier to talk than to live, the latter channel 
of influence will be the more popular. 

But the woman whose influence has been exceeded by few ; 
who was a potent factor in laying the foundations of the German 
Empire; to whom men of genius and world-wide reputation 
turned for help, advice or comfort—this woman was the 
descendant of a despised race; she had neither beauty, great 
wealth, nor what is commonly understood by the word educa- 
tion ; neither had she any social position until she made it for 
herself. She never lectured, nor preached. She wrote no 
poems, no books, not even a magazine article! She is a 
phenomenon well worth a little study in this nineteenth century 
of ours. 

Rather more than a hundred years ago, every Berliner knew 
the large, old-established jeweller’s shop, presided over by 4 man 
named Levin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews. At Whitsuntide, 
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1771, Madame Levin presented her husband with a little 
daughter, who was christened Rahel Antonie Frederike. Other 
children, three sons and one daughter, followed in due time. 

Rahel was delicate, affectionate, impatient of restraint. One 
would have chosen for her a home ruled by sympathy and wise 
love. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, this blessing was denied her 
The father was a tyrant; stern, passionate; the mother a 
shrinking little woman who yielded everything for the sake of 
peace. Neither was capable of entering into the thoughts and 
aspirations of their eldest daughter, and the petty quarrels, the 
injustice, the whole jarring home-life, could not be otherwise than 
intensely painful to such a high-souled, finely-strung nature as 
that of Rahel. 

She was an intelligent girl, and finding no intellectual 
sympathy in the Levin household, naturally sought it outside, 
and spent much of her time with Henriette and Dorothea 
Mendelssohn. They were clever, original girls, older than Rahel, 
and trained by their father, Moses Mendelssohn, to a masculine 
independence of thought. They had many friends, one of the 
most intimate being Henriette Herz. At her house Rahel met 
with clever men and women, and her own thoughts were drawn 
out and her mind was developed. She was not remarkably 
well-educated, but she had learned one lesson rarely included 
in a school curriculum, viz. to form her own opinions and 
not take them at second (or third) hand. 

Before she was twenty she became engaged to a certain Count 
von Finkenstein. But the nobleman’s family did not at all like 
the idea of his marriage with a Jewess, and a tradesman’s 
daughter! So the engagement was broken by Rahel. But the 
affair cost her much suffering, and when it was quite settled, she 
had a very serious illness. 

Rahel read much and widely. She was among the first to 
recognise Gedthe’s genius, and to spread his fame. Fichte she 
called her “ dear master.” She was personally acquainted with 
Hegel, Jean Paul, Tieck and others; and later, was Heine’s 
most valued critic. 

But though she was able to appreciate, as few others could do, 
the works of the best writers, Rahel felt her own want of power 
to express the many and beautiful thoughts with which her 

17* 
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mind was filled. Had it not been for this lack, with what 
treasures might not German literature have been enriched! 
But when, in 1803, her sa/on was fairly established, and the 
house in the Jagerstrasse the common resort of the most brilliant 
society of the day, her influence was perhaps more widely 
disseminated and more subtly felt, than if her writings had gone 
through a thousand editions. 

Rahel was then thirty-two years of age. Of her appearance 
Carlyle says : 

“It is a face full of thought, of affection, and energy ; with no 
pretensions to beauty, yet lovable and attractive in a singular 
degree. The strong high brow and still eyes are full of con- 
templation; the long upper lip (sign of genius, some say) 
protrudes itself to fashion a curved mouth, condemnable in 
academies, yet beautifully expressive of laughter, and affection, 
of strong endurance of noble silent scorn; the whole counten- 
ance looking as with cheerful clearness through a world of great 
pain and disappointment.” 

_ To the house of this woman came men and women of all 
shades of thought, opinion, and rank. 

Monsieur Levin féve had died ; Madame Levin lived a quiet, 
secluded life, and took small part in society; so on Rahel’s 
evenings, her brother, Ludwig Robert,ffulfilled the duties of host. 

The room was large, very plainly, though comfortably 
furnished. Coffee and bread-and-butter constituted the simple 
refreshment provided for the inner man. 

But there was a grand piano, on which lay Beethoven’s newest 
Sonata ; and a table where the manuscript poems of Ludwig 
Robert lay ready for a reading. 

The guests entered sans cérémonie. 

Gentz the politician and diplomatist; Frederick Schlegel 
Schak ; Baron Brinckmann (Swedish Ambassador) ; the almost 
feminine Schleiermacher ; celebrities of all nationalities, young 
and old of both sexes, met in these rooms. Startling notions 
were often thrown out ; questions were asked with great freedom 
and discussions grew warm ; books and authors were criticiseg| ; 
everyone said freely what he or she thought at the time ; and 
Rahel was always ready with some deep reflection, a witty 
saying, or a kindly speech ; keeping her oddly-assorted guests 
in good humour, and, with exquisite tact, guiding the conversa- 
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tion into safe channels. Rahel the heart of the whole. She 
had, for each, advice, comfort, or rebuke. And she was one of 
those happy women who believe that laughter is a readier 
means of showing truth, than grief or solemnity. She would 
have no sanctimonious looks or words! “ Absolute truth in all 
the relations of life,’ was her rule of conduct. She never 
flattered, and therefore it is somewhat surprising that she could 
get on, as the phrase is, with so many people. Theoretically we 
all like to hear the truth about ourselves ; practically a little 
flattery does not displease us. But whilst Rahel was far too 
clear-sighted to overlook the failings and follies of her kind, 
laughing at them, indeed, very heartily, but tenderly and lovingly, 
so that the laughter carried no sting with it, she had what Max 
Miiller calls “bright eyes,’ and saw the best in everyone ; even 
the possible best. And she chose rather to help her fellows by 
word and deed than to call attention to their faults. 

On one occasion a gentleman repeated to her some remarks 
he had heard infdisparagement of Baron Brinckmann. She 
exclaimed : 

“Faults and failings! Who is without them, and who does 
not find them out in another when they are well hidden? much 
more those that lie on the surface. But, for heaven’s sake, do 
not listen to such things again. Make it once for all a principle 
of life never to judge a man according to his faults, but by what- 
ever he has that is good and excellent. Search for this, and the 
more you find, the less you will care about his failings. Common 
minds do the opposite, and on this account they are common. 
Look at Brinckmann’s active intellect, his frank intelligence, his 
eagerness, his accomplishments, his unswerving friendship, his 
hearty geniality, which makes attachment a necessity to him. Con- 
sider all that he is and does, and then look round and see how many 
you can find who are his equals. Never listen to those empty 
gossips! The best judges know how to appreciate him. Ask 
Schleiermacher, ask Frederick Schlegel—who rarely appreciates 
anyone—ask me—for I count myself among them—and you 
hear what I think of him.” 

There is always a certain amount of interest attached to the 
first meeting of two people whose destinies the fates have joined. 

One evening Rahel called upon a family named Cohen. A 
young man was reading aloud from Wieland. This was August 
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Varnhagen von Ense. He was the son of a physician, and had 
pursued his medical studies until, in 1800, they were terminated 
by the failure of his father. The boy, then sixteen years old, 
became tutor in the Cohen family. Bankruptcy of his patrons 
again turned him adrift, and he went as tutor to Hamburg. 
After this, he studied for some time at the Halle University 
under Schleiermacher. In 1805 he visited Henriette Herz, and 
there met Rahel again, and was very much drawn to her. A 
year later he came to Berlin to study medicine under Horn; 
and one snowy day Varnhagen met Rahel and a lady whom he 
knew walking together “under the lindens.” Happy moment! 
Before he left them he had an invitation to Rahel’s sa/on. 

In Varnhagen’s Memoirs he gives a lively account of the 
evening, and then says: 

“We separated in good time in a mood of elevated thought 
which I indulged for some time out alone in the starlight, while 
I vainly scanned my past life for such another evening. My 
impatience would only allow a few days to elapse before repeat- 
ing my visit. My confidence grew so rapidly, that I soon felt 
myself justified in coming every evening. I was eager to follow 
up these new ideas; to come into closer contact with those 
original truths and grand conclusions which she opened out 
more strikingly before me at every step; to enjoy and share 
those emotions, penetrated with intelligence, of which I now 
became aware. . . . I found myself face to face with the 
phenomenon that Rahel, in the same measure that others seek 
to misrepresent themselves, strove to reveal her true self. She 
would speak of her adventures, sorrows, wishes, hopes, though 
all might be to her disadvantage, though they might appear to 
her as false and wrong, with the same unconstrained and pro- 
found truthfulness as though all were equally flattering and 
fortunate. This straightforwardness I have never seen equalled 
in any other human being. . . . Rahel gave to every word, 
however indifferent, a charm of life,a character of truth and 
originality, which changed the ordinary into the extraordinary. 
In this way I breathed a new atmosphere, which affected me like 
poetry, and yet was the reverse of what is commonly so-called. 
It was reality instead of illusion, the actual instead of the 
seeming. In her presence I was fully conscious of having before 
me a true human being, that glorious creature of God in its 
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purest, most perfect type. Heart and intellect in lively inter- 
change, active life stirring in every fibre, the whole nature a 
living harmony: everywhere original and naive utterance of, 
thoughts, grand in their simplicity and wisdom. This nature 
expressed itself outwardly in word and act, in a manner charac- 
teristically prompt and clever. All this was animated and 
warmed by the purest goodness, by an ever active love of 
humanity, the tenderest respect for each one’s individuality, the 
liveliest sympathy for the joys and sorrows of those about her.” 

We have lingered long over this social part of Rahel’s life, 
because during these years was laid the foundation of her 
enormous influence. It will be remembered that public affairs 
in Germany were in a most unsettled state. Partly for this 
reason, intellectual men and women interested themselves more 
than usual in literature, and in that still more exhilarating thing 
good and witty conversation. And conversation as an art was 
introduced into Germany, it is said, by Rahel Levin. The 
frequenters of her sa/on did really try to express their thoughts 
in the best possible way. 

But the war put a stop to these delightful evenings; the 
brilliant talkers were scattered far and wide, many of them 
proving by their deeds that the high principles and earnest 
patriotism expressed in the lighted rooms were something deeper 
than mere talk ! 

Varnhagen, and Alexander von Marwitz, a great friend of 
Rahel’s, joined the Austrian service, and were together during a 
great part of the war. They both almost worshipped Rahel, 
and when either received a letter from their divinity, he shared 
it with the other. And what courage and hope were conveyed 
to these and other brave patriots in Rahel’s letters! 

Her own life was not smooth just then. The Levins, like 
hundreds of other families, were in pecuniary difficulties ; the 
large house in the Jagerstrasse was given up, and Rahel was 
established in furnished apartments: ill with all the worry and 
anxiety, dull without the accustomed society, her heart bleeding 
for the woes of her country, yet working for it by her letters now 
that other channels were for the time closed. Her love of 
liberty amounted to a passion. 

In the summer of 1811 Rahel went to Teplitz. There she 
met Varnhagen and many old friends. Politics were the chief 
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subjects of conversation, and the company embodied the 
political discontent of Germany. The popular Duke of Weimar 
stayed quite near to Rahel’s house. In spite of her small means 
she held her position in society, and even contrived to give help 
to those more needy than herself. Beethoven was there, and 
would often play his unpublished compositions to her. Happy 
Rahel ! 

At the close of the summer she went to Dresden ; Varnhagen 
to Hamburg. In 1813 he took arms in the Russian service, 
under General Tettenborn; and Rahel, back in Berlin, was no 
longer dull, for the war was filling the hospitals with wounded 
men, and at last her passionate patriotism found an outlet in 
definite action. 

Bad management and unprincipled agents had together 
brought the hospitals of Germany into a terrible condition ; and 
Rahel, with her passion for benevolence, immediately set about 
doing what she could to mend matters. 

Varnhagen wrote for the German Odserver,and Rahel sent 
him this letter : 


“Berlin, April 20th, 1813. 
“ DEAR, GOOD AUGUST, 

“Tn this terrible time do make an effort to write some- 
thing about the hospitals. . . . You must tell people 
plainly, earnestly, how it is the most dreadful of all sins to cheat 
the sick and helpless; that every town which will deserve the 
name, which has a church within its walls, and lays claim to 
justice, human or divine, must give up its most honourable 
citizens personally to undertake and superintend such work, so 
that no agents can again make their fortunes out of the 
hospital.” 


She wrote to influential people, spread what she knew on all 
sides, worked among the sick to the very verge of her strength, 
and rejoiced with her whole heart when the people responded 
to the call for help with money, food, clothing, and assistants. 
“T went to my own people first,” wrote the Jewess, “and they 
have given all they had.” There were committees in different 
towns ; at Breslau a young girl sold her hair to be able to give 
something to the good cause—perhaps a really great thing in 
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itself; at least, one that shows what an interest Rahel had 
excited. 

In the early summer she went to Prague, and stayed with 
Madame Brede. Here again was abundant work for hand and 
brain and heart. 

Wounded soldiers of the three hostile nations needed help. 
Rahel, Madame Brede and Frau von Reimann soon formed a 
centre of aid. Rahel plied her friends with letters, and much 
money was sent to her. She told Varnhagen : 

“ My intimate friends assist me like angels; I have helpers of 
all classes. . . . God has smiled on me, I can help a little.” 

Her own letter to Varnhagen, written in October, gives a 
graphic account of her daily life, and shows the spirit in which 
she devoted herself to humanity. 

se I am in communication with our commissariat 
and staff-surgeons. I have abundance of charpie, linen, 
bandages, socks and shirts. I have gratuitous cooking in 
several quarters of the town. I look after thirty or forty soldiers 
myself. I arrange and see to all, making the very utmost of my 
resources. On this account I depute nothing to other people. I 
despise the help of the public officials, as well as the public thanks 
which would then come to me for doing my plain duty. But 
time I have not. The correspondence, the accounts, addresses, 
receipts, walks, consultations, all my small beginning, in fact, 
branches out into a large business. And I tell you of it all 
because you will be glad. My countrymen come to me for 
advice, help, comfort, and God permits me to give it to them, so 
insignificant, poor, low-born asI am! Iam ashamed that God 
has sent to me the happiness of helping, and comfort myself in 
my inaction, while you are fighting with the thought that I can 
thus heal and help. I know when I have said the right word of 
consolation at the right moment by the sudden smile of joy that 
breaks out from under the cloud on a suffering face.” 


And when Rahel was so indisposed that she was forced to stay 
in bed, she had her bureau drawn up to the bedside, and so 
transacted her business. 

The strongest constitution might well have broken down 
under| the strain. Add to all this, terrible anxiety about 
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Varnhagen, of whom she had heard nothing definite for two or 
more months, and we are not surprised to find she was ill, and 
confined to the house for some five months. It was not until 
May, 1814, that she knew of his safety. Then they spent a week 
or two at Teplitz, and in the following October they were quietly 
married at Berlin. 

Varnhagen devoted himself to a diplomatic career. 

In spite of the difference in age, the two were very happy 
together. They settled in a very small house in Vienna. 

Where Rahel was, there would be found some good society! 
But Rahel was unconventional, and loved simplicity. In her 
old house in the Jagerstrasse bread and butter, and coffee, and 
simple dress were the order of the day, or rather, of the night. 
Guests came sans cérémonie,and Rahel loved that they should 
so come. Don’t come because you “owe me” a visit! Don’t 
write because you “owe me” a letter! Come because you want 
to see me; write because you have something to say to me! 
Such was her cry. And in Vienna conventionality and etiquette 
reigned supreme. The dress was elaborate; the “ refreshment” 
a formal meal; rooms were too crowded for either comfort or 


pleasure, and Rahel grew very weary of social and political 
turmoil. 


The Congress was assembled at Vienna. Jealousy, mistrust, 
and ambition, and the crowd of conflicting interests, threatened 
to plunge all Europe into war. This crisis was averted by 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba. Many vexed questions were 
settled speedily; and in June Varnhagen went to Berlin on 
diplomatic business. Rahel stayed for awhile with Baroness 
Arnstein, and went thence to Frankfort-on-Maine. 

“ And then,” to quote Victor Hugo, “a most astonishing thing 
happened.” 

As long ago as 1795, Rahel had written to Gustav von 
Brinckmann: “I always believe that everything that is, or that 
happens, has its appointed influence. Why then should wishes 
be without result? Wishes that are intelligent, genuine, fervent, 
such as we think would draw down the stars, these surely must 
accomplish something. . . . In this case it would be my 
strongest right to see Goethe. Why is he always to be seen by 
his washerwoman and boot-cleaner, by aristocrats, and meri who 
write on law and the origin of stones ?” 
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And whether the “wish” or some other influence brought it 
about, she really did see the man whose fame she had spread, 
whose works she had criticised, and whom she had almost wor- 
shipped for twenty years! Rahel and some friends visited the 
little village of Niederrad, and her hero drove slowly through 
the street. 


(To Varnhagen von Ense.) 
rs . . The shock, the age makes me wild. I cry 
out, ‘There is Goethe!’ 


He drove to the little inn where he used to come with the 
friends of his youth, and: 


“T, your Rahel, meet him, and make a kind of scene—take a 
momentary part in his life! . . . . When he had driven on 
I trembled all over for half-an-hour. Aloud and audibly, I 
thanked God in His evening sunshine.” 


Ten days later he came to see her, and she said of this visit : 

“Goéthe has laid the sword of knighthood upon me. No 
Olympian deity could show me greater honour.” 

How often does such passionate hero-worship last twenty 
years ? 

After this, Rahel settled for a while at Carlsruhe. She 
was much troubled with rheumatism, and her health altogether 
was very uncertain. She felt keenly every atmospheric change ; 
and, in spite of her strong will and determined cheerfulness, 
suffered from that uncomfortable nervous disease which we 
deprecatingly call “ moods.” 

In 1819 she and her husband were again in Berlin. Rahel’s 
health would not allow of her going very much into society ; and 
indeed the growing conventionality and superficiality made such 
visiting far less of a pleasure to her than it had been formerly. 
She and Varnhagen still kept open house, and the old, dearly- 
loved simplicity in furniture, dress and meals. But Rahel clung 
more steadfastly to old friends, and in many of her later letters 
there is an undertone of sadness, even of melancholy. This can 
be accounted for partly by ill-health and personal sorrow, 
partly by the turn public affairs had taken. The people of 
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Prussia had been roused into a brief enthusiasm for liberty ; but 
in 1830 “ politics ” had degenerated into petty cabinet quarrels, 
and “the people” had settled down again, and went their own 
way stolidly, leaving Government and the country to get on 
as best it could—or as worst! This was trying for such patriots 
as Varnhagen and his wife: and the former withdrew from public 
affairs and devoted himself to literature, his chief aim thenceforth 
being to secure to posterity a faithful account of the stirring times 
in which he had lived. 

Rahel gave him much help, and sympathised with him always. 
But her health grew rapidly worse. In 1832 gout, rheumatism 
and terrible nervous headache were constant. Frequent attacks 
of illness, during which she suffered frightfully, alarmed her 
friends. All that love and skill could do to relieve her was done, 
but in vain. In the early morning of March 7th 1833, Rahel 
died. 


“ Life is a work appointed for us. Half our duty is rightly to 
comprehend it, to take firm hold of it, then to bear it.” 
To dive. That was Rahel’s work—her “ mission,” and right 


nobly did she fulfil it. There was nothing theatrical about her. 
She did nothing for effect, asked for no audience, no applause. 

Men came to her for encouragement and advice ; she gave it to 
them and sent them out to help their country or die in the 
effort. They came to her wounded, in rags, in danger of their 
lives from forcign spies, sick, heartbroken ; and she welcomed 
them, healed and comforted them. They rushed into her room, 
flung themselves on her sofa and slept; and she watched over 
them lovingly until they awoke, when her earnest, hopeful, brave 
words made them “ ashamed even of being tired.” 

If she did not write books, she did talk! And, being a deep 
and original thinker, she talked to some purpose. 

She wrote numerous letters—letters witty, enthusisastic, or 
philosophic. Often she wrote of herself; of her thoughts, 
emotions, gifts, capabilities, strength; of her failings, and the 
limitations of her powers. Her self-estimate was wonderfully 
just. Notwithstanding a tendency to introspection, which was 
increased by her self-belief in the great results consequent on 
individual effort, and by the influence of Schleiermacher and 
others of his school, she remained healthy-minded, affected no 
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sins, and was far from centring her interest in herself. She 
had nothing to hide, and was almost childlike in her frankness ; 
but her individuality was allowed to develop itself freely and 
naturally. 

Rahel was too philosophical, too widely read, to accept any 
sectarian creed. The religion of this woman, with the brain of a 
Plato, and heart of a St. John, has been briefly defined as “the 
worship of God through the service of man.” Her thoughts on 
one of the deepest mysteries in life are thus given to a young 
friend, Count Astolf Custine: 


“,. . . . When our active faculties fail, our intelligence is 
insufficient, and there is no voice to answer or enlighten, to still 
our hearts, then we prostrate our soul in prayer. . . . 

“Every thought of God is prayer. Holy, true and honest 
purposes are prayer. Earnest thought, search without vanity is 
prayer. I must ever pray until God enlightens me, brings me 
nearer to Him. Why does He let us ask‘so often? Perhaps 
because prayer is in itself an independent work, an active 
progress ; so also is thought, and must be equally acceptable to 
God. . . . One word more. What a man does in earnest, 
what calms, elevates, strengthens him, is all right, only his inner 
and outer life must work together ; his superficial interests and 
inclinations must refer themselves to his deeper convictions. 
Then all is well, and he becomes a true image of God, and not a 
travesty.” 


Rahel Levin’s religion was one with her life. Who, that has 
entered even a little into the spirit of that life, cares to ask 
questions concerning her precise creed ? 


NoTE.—The author of this paper acknowledges her indebtedness 
to Mrs. Vaughan Jennings’s interesting book,“ Rahel: her Life 
and Letters.” (Unfortunately now out of print.) 








A NOTE OF ENQUIRY. 


H Wote of Enquiry. 


OF course I am very fond of Hugh, or I should never have got 
engaged to him, but he has one peculiarity which is very hard 
to bear—the habit of asking questions. 

Hugh is one of those eager souls who like to get to the root 
of things. His mind is abnormally active, and he seems to see 
all the possibilities of a subject when you have scarcely started 
the theme. He is like an impatient horseman, who never stops 
to think where he is going, but flies over the fences of the farmer’s 
fields, not minding if he leaves ruin behind him as long as he 
gets in at the death almost before the others have started. He 
is a living note of interrogation, and I never see a card “to 
enquire,” but what I think of Hugh Dartmore. He is fatal to 
conversation, his eagerness being positively destructive. It is 
very annoying to save up a good story for Hugh, and then have 
it dragged out of you sharply, as though it were a cork 
triumphantly extracted with a corkscrew—very annoying to find 
that he sees all the latent possibilities of the tale, and has 
imagined a much more dramatic climax. The greatest reserve 
would melt before this vigorous treatment, and the merest hint 
of a mystery would be sufficient to turn on a stream of pertinent 
enquiry, from which the subject came out limp and helpless. 
Very early in our acquaintance I had noticed this peculiarity of 
Hugh’s, and had made up my mind never to tell him anything 
unless I was prepared to deliver up the whole. The first thing 
that I noticed about him was the peculiar eagerness of his eyes 
—ceyes that were not very large, but so singularly bright and 
keen that they gave an expression of great intensity to the face. 
We were standing in a crowd coming out of the theatre ; several 
staircases met in the lobby, and there was rather a block in the 
entrance hall, and I then noticed a tall young man looking 
eagerly across the crowd, with his eyes looking like two brown 
birds that wanted to fly. Perhaps there are souls which re- 
member their pre-existence in bird-life, and miss the mode of 
transit which was peculiar to them. But Hugh was not sé much 
like a bird as like a race-horse, and I have seen many a 
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thorough-bred with that strange look of eagerness animating 
just such a delicate frame. 

I was musing on these things rather absently, when I became 
aware that the young man was looking at me, and in another 
moment my chaperone (Lady Carnaby) was bowing across the 
crowd to him, with a look of extreme amiability on her face. 

“What a good thing—there is Hugh Dartmore,” she said ; 
“he will soon get us through the crowd.” 

In less time than it takes me to tell it the young man had 
come skimming through the crowd to our side; the introduction 
was effected, and I heard the first sound of the interrogative 
voice with which I was so familiar in after days. 

“Sir Carnaby isn’t here?” he said. “Does he never go to the 
play now? No, really though, never? Doesn’t he think it 
right? I have a cousin who is just like that.” 

“ He is detained at the House,” said Lady Carnaby, as soon 
as she can speak, stopping the impending discussion about her 
husband’s religious views. “He was coming with us; he is 
sorry to miss the play.” 

“Have you no one looking after you?” said the young man 
kindly. “Oh, do let me take you to your carriage.” 

And we were piloted swiftly through the crowd, the young 
man talking all the way. 

“Did you like the play?” he asked me. “Really though >— 
Tremendously? What, better than any you've seen ?” 

“TI didn’t say that,” I began feebly, but my answer was swept 
away before a fresh flood of questions. 

“Do you come very often? Really now—how often? Did 
you see Lear, and Naomi, and Niobe? Do you never miss a 
first night?” 

“Oh, not so often as that,’ I began, when the young man 
started on me again. 

“Do you always come with Lady Carnaby? Youare related 
to her, are you not? Somebody said you were her cousin, 
because you go about together so much.” 

“No, I am not related to her,” I answered, as he paused for a 
moment with his eyes fixed on my face. “My people are in 
India, and I am stopping with her till they come back. I am 
awfully fond of the theatre,” I added. “I was brought up ina 
convent, and I haven’t seen many plays.” 
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I could not describe the look of intense interest which this 
remark called forth. 

“Brought up in a convent? Not really though? Oh, I should 
like to hear all about that! Did you have a dull time? Were 
you wretched? Do you think the girls hated the nuns?” 

We had nearly reached the door. Lady Carnaby had got 
separated from us in the crowd. We were wedged in between 
three fat dowagers, and a man behind me was standing on my 
gown. Under these circumstances I did my best to respond to 
the volley of enquiries delivered in a piercing though not un- 
pleasant voice, and honestly tried to paint my convent life in the 
neutral tints which belonged to it, and to make it neither black 
nor white. But this scarcely seemed to the taste of my inter- 
locutor ; he had rushed from one extreme to the other, and by 
the time we reached the doorway he was saying: 

“ Then you were thoroughly happy? You were sorry to come 
away? Would you like to have been a nun yourself ?” 

“James will never see us,” said Lady Carnaby, looking over 
her shoulder. “ He is the most stupid man we have ever had.” 
' “Wait there a minute; I will find him,” said Hugh, with a 
nice reliable look on his face. And in another moment he had 
put us in the most comfortable corner of the lobby, and darted 
out of the door, and singled out the apathetic James from 
amongst a great crowd of footmen who were standing on the 
steps. 

“I wonder you should remember James—he is new,” remarked 
Lady Carnaby, smilingly, as the young man returned victorious 
to our side. 

“Oh, I never forget a face,” said the young man confidently, 
and when he had put us into the carriage, he shook hands 
abruptly, and was gone. 

“I was going to have offered him a lift,” said Lady Carnaby 
looking after him distressed ; “ how quickly he went away !—he is 
like quicksilver, that young man, he seems all on wires. But he 
is very gentlemanly and nice, don’t you think so ?” 

“Qh yes, he is very nice,” said I, settling myself comfortably 
in my corner, “but he asks a great many questions, don’t you 
think ?” 

“I have never noticed it,” said Lady Carnaby stiffly, and I did 
not pursue the subject any more. 
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I found that Hugh Dartmore was a great favourite in the set, and 
that it was treason to utter a hint as to his faults. He was very 
bright and clever, there was nothing he couldn’t do, and his un- 
erring sight and splendid nerves made him admirable at every 
kind of sport. Riding was simply a passion with him, and you 
would never forget seeing Hugh out hunting, riding straight to 
the death, and flying over the fences, as though he and his horse 
were one. 

Younger men simply adored him, because of his pluck and 
spirit, and women always liked him, because he was very 
sympathetic in spite of his masterful ways. The fault I have 
mentioned grew out of his extreme interest in life, he wanted to 
know all about people, to get to the root of everything, and set 
to work promptly without much considering the means. 

Personally he had an unpleasant effect on me. I am rather 
slow by nature, and I have a Scotch ancestor in the far distance 
who inspires me with a strong aversion to giving anyone an 
inaccurate impression, and it was almost impossible to be 
accurate with Hugh, he jumped to conclusions so fast. I never 
saw Hugh without feeling I had said something I had not in- 
tended, and I remembered the words of the Arab proverb which 
says that the spoken word never returns. 

I believe on my side I was something of a puzzle to Hugh. 
There were many things about me which he could not quite 
make out. He was never quite certain as to the precise effect 
my convent life had had on my religious belief, and he could 
not tell whether I was very reserved or only extremely shy. The 
subject of my religion seemed to fascinate him, he returned to it 
again and again, and he almost lived at Lady Carnaby’s, during 
the time of my visit. 

There was a certain aged scientist who married a young lady 
because some one had told him her eyes had the property of 
double refraction, and I am inclined to think it was the same 
desire for study at leisure that made Hugh Dartmore propose to 
me, 

Perhaps I am not doing Hugh justice, he may have loved me 
for myself, and I am sure no woman ever had a more eager 
lover. I was a good deal taken by his masterful ways, and I 
felt as if I could not have dared to say no. He was not accus- 
tomed to have his requests set aside, and I think he gained the 

13 
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day with me because he seemed to think the advisability of the 
step did not admit of any doubt. 


Love and confession grow curiously near together, and I learnt 
a great deal about Hugh during the early weeks of our engage- 
ment. He did not ask me many questions for a while, but 
poured out all his early life with an expansiveness which was 
doubtless new to him. I gathered that he had been an ex- 
ceptionally clever child, and brought up on the theory that he 
was never to be checked. He told me that a rich uncle had 
promised to make him his heir if he would only have gone in for 
the law, as he thought (and I would not venture to disagree 
with him) that he had especial gifts for the bar. 

It seems the uncle had expected more subservience to his 
wishes than the young man was inclined for, and Hugh never 
could brook being under an obligation. Hugh came up to town 
to study law, but getting into a literary set he soon found that 
his greatest gifts lay in another direction. His stories and 
poems found a ready market, and his great facility made him an 
excellent leader-writer. So he had got on to the staff of several 
minor journals, and thrown off his uncle’s patronage and his ex- 
pectations into the bargain. He had a great idea that he would 
write a successful novel one day, and I expect this is what made 
him so eager to get to the mainsprings of motives. He wel- 
comed any new experience for the sake of his art, and was never 
tired of studying character. 

“T like to see people lose their heads,” he said once, “they 
begin to be interesting then.” 

After the first flush of the engagement was over, Hugh com- 
menced to study me afresh. I found all my characteristics 
formulated under different headings, and my opinions traced 
back to their source. Sometimes he would not reply directly to 
some expression of opinion, but would look at me with an 
approving smile, as if this sentiment chimed in with his idea of 
me. 

“That’s your Scotch ancestor,” he would say ; or, “ that comes 
of your convent bringing up.” 

I began to feel frightened of his powers of analysis; Hugh 
seemed to know me better than I did myself—indeed, I began 
to feel that it was not myself I saw, but an exaggerated idea of 
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me, such as one might get of an insect which was always under 
the microscope. I had never been given much to self-examina- 
tion, and I trembled at the image of myself as I saw it in Hugh’s 
mind. 

Things went on pretty smoothly until we decided to tell Lady 
Carnaby about our engagement, and we found that she was by 
no means inclined to contemplate it from our point of view. 
Hugh as an extra man wasa person to be encouraged ; Hugh as 
my devoted admirer seemed a responsibility too heavy to be 
borne. Lady Carnaby wailed over the insecurity of his prospects 
and blamed me seriously for having encouraged him. But she 
was most distressed that it should have happened whilst I was 
under her care, and insisted that we must not consider it in the 
light of an engagement until my father came home from India. 
She would persist in considering Hugh in the light of a detri- 
mental, and not as a very clever young man who had every 
chance of success. 

I dreaded my father’s return, for I knew only too well that 
he would look at the matter from Lady Carnaby’s point of 
view. I talked it over with Hugh, and we came to the con- 
clusion that he must spare no effort in order to get on to the 
staff of a good paper before my father came back. It was 
now the middle of June, he was expected before the end of July. 
It was about this time that a far-away cousin of mine, Lady 
Ayrton, returned from Japan, and it was nothing but the courage 
of despair that induced me to ask Lady Carnaby to invite her 
to dinner. 

Lady Ayrton’s husband was quite a cosmopolitan, and 
amongst his many other qualifications he was the largest news- 
paper proprietor in the metropolis. Sir Andrew as a diner-out 
was simply an impossibility ; he never had the time to spend 
on Society, and moreover he had such a love of good living, 
together with a delicate digestion, that even in family life he 
dined at a little separate table for fear he should be tempted to 
wish for the things which other people were able to eat. 

But his room was as good as his company, he was only to be 
managed through his wife, so if you pleased her you pleased 
him. I had always been a little in awe of her when I was 
a child, and vaguely remembered her as having a very positive 
manner, combined with a slight hesitation in her speech. 

18* 
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I had not thought of her for years, but she suddenly became 
all important in my eyes, as she might be the means of getting 
an appointment for Hugh. They wanted new writers on the 
Daily Questioner. 1 examined the leaders with a critical eye, 
and seemed to see the old fogies who had written them, just as 
I could always fancy I saw Hugh’s clear-cut features and keen, 
bright eycs behind the incisive sentences of his literary compo- 
sitions. Lady Ayrton then was our hope of success, and we 
pinned all our faith to her getting on well with Hugh. We 
decided that we would not introduce him as my fiancé for fear 
she should be prejudiced against him at starting, but that we 
would make him sit at her right hand at dinner, so that she 
might gradually be enthralled by the charms of his conversation. 

juest effected, the path to success was simple, and I 
already saw Hugh enthroned in the sub-editor’s chair, and 
spoken of as the future chief. 

The eventful evening came, and Lady Ayrton appeared. She 
came latcr than anyone else, as is the amiable habit of 
grandecs, and I listened to Hugh’s conversation absently whilst 
I kept my eyes fixed on the door. She was certainly extremely 
late, and whether from hunger or excitement I had acquired a 
burning spot on each cheek. 

“ Good gracious, child, how delicate you look!” said a voice; 
“you're not ker—ker”—and the word came out with a pause 
— “consumptive ?” 

It was Lady Ayrton. I was looking the other way when she 
entered, and [ had not seen her arrive after all, and here she was 
rushing down upon me with that terrible hesitation before the 
most important word which used to frighten me when I was a 
child. 

“Qh, no, Cousin Fanny, I’m not consumptive—I’m very 
strong indced,” I replied, but I felt my anxiety had given me a 
feverish ‘ook, and I could not put as much warmth into my 
welcome as I desired. 

I looked on anxiously whilst Lady Carnaby presented the 
very dull man whom we had decided should escort my relation 
in order to set off the superior charms of Hugh. 

Genera! Hawkshaw was devoted to the pleasures of the table, 
and the only person who could cordially have approved of him 
as a dincr-out was the cook. The brightest eyes in the world 
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would not have distracted his thoughts from the menu, and he 
never attempted conversation till he was well past the second 
entrée. 

I would not go down with Hugh for fear our relationship 
should be detected, and as I watched the scene from the other 
side of the table I could not help mentally comparing General 
Hawkshaw and Hugh. How well Hugh looked in evening dress, 
with his dark hair and striking features accentuated by the expanse 
of white shirt front! What an old scrub General Hawkshaw 
looked beside him! and could anybody want to talk toa red- 
faced man with little grizzled whiskers ? 

Matters of taste allow of a wide diversity of opinion, and 
oddly enough, Lady Ayrton did not seem to share my ideas. 
She had barely glanced at Hugh since the moment when she 
was introduced to him, and she was entering into a discussion 
with the General about the time when savouries should be 
served. 

“Sir Andrew is very fidgetty about his diet just now,” she 
said, “but when we are travelling abroad he will eat anything. 
When we were in Russia he nearly lived upon c—caviare. Heis 
quite a ker—cosmopolitan,” she added. 

The General made no response, as he was engrossed in the 
attractions of his soup,so Lady Ayrton turned to her right- 
hand neighbour, and asked him if he had heard that a certain 
well-known poet was ill. 

“No, really though ?” cried Hugh, “is heill? What, very ill ? 
Isn’t there any hope? Is he dying ?” 

“JT d—didn’t tell you he was der—dying,” gasped Lady 
Ayrton, with the appearance of a person who had received an 
unexpected shower-bath. “I only heard it mentioned that he 
was taken ill in Per—Per—Paris /” (The last word coming 
out like a shot.) 

“ Ah, Paris,” said Hugh carelessly. “I have many acquaint- 
ances there. Do you happen to know Madame Montiflore, who 
lives in the Rue Choisi ? ” 

“Yes, I have mer—wmet her,” was the response, “but I don’t 
ver—vzszt her at all.” 

“No, really, though? Don’t you like her? I thought she 
was very interesting. Have you heard some story about her?” 
lowering his voice ; “don’t you think she’s proper?” 
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“TI ner—never said she wasn’t per—roper!” cried Lady 
Ayrton aghast, but Hugh had turned aside to help himself to 
the entrée, and never heard her reply. 

“You are a great spiritualist, are you not, Lady Ayrton?” 
asked Hugh (he was always intensely interested in other people’s 
beliefs). “What, really? Do you believe in the whole thing— 
table-turning, and Mahatmas, and all that?” 

“T never said I believed in ter—ter—table-turning,” said Lady 
Ayrton with a kind of gulp, “but I have seen so many odd 
things, I should not like to say I der—didn’t believe in sper— 
irits.” 

“Really though ? You’re a Theosophist ?—believe in Buddhism 
and all that? Have you seen a ghost? really though ?—what, 
quantities ? I’d give anything to see a ghost!” 

“I der—didn’t s—say I’d seen ker—gwantities,” said Lady 
Ayrton emphatically ; “but a ve—very odd thing happened the 
other day, when I went down to st—ay at Millhead. It’s an old 
family place of ours,” she continued, anticipating Hugh’s query 
_this time, “and it seems it is haunted by the ghost of a lady 
who wer—walks in the corridor. Every night at twelve o’clock, 
I heard foot-steps pass my door, and when I told them at break- 
fast next day, they all said yes, it was the ghost.” 

“Then you've seex her?” cried Hugh, with eager curiosity ; 
“really though, seen a ghost? You ought to report it to the 
Psychical Society. You’ve seen a ghost! what was she like? 
Could you see right through her? Was she like an old picture, 
or what ?” 

“I der—didn’t say I’d ser—seen her,” said Lady Ayrton, 
her stutter getting worse every minute, “I said I’d her—heard 
her wer—wer —walk.” 

“ Heard her walk? How do you know it was she? It might 
have been only the wind.” 

“It was not only the wind” (with disdain). “I tell you I 
heard her foo—foo—foo—/oor-steps.” (The stammer gets worse 
and worse. If only Hugh would leave spiritualism alone!) 

“Ah! but even so! Foot-steps! It might have been the 
cat.” 

The indignation of my cousin knew no bounds. Gathering 
herself together, to administer a crushing retort, she exclaimed: 

“There were no—ker—ker—cats in the ker—corridor !” 
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It was meant to be crushing and impressive, but it was a bad 
speech for a stammerer, and the sentence came out amidst a 
shower of c’s and k’s which was almost like a display of 
fireworks. Every one had stopped talking to listen, and the 
painful expressions on the circle of faces was something that I 
shall rememember to my dying day. They were all too polite 
to laugh, but it was agony to resist. I hastily sipped some 
sherry, and I never was so near choking in my life. 

“ Hugh!” 1 cried reproachfully a little later on, when my lover 
come towards me as I sat upstairs quivering with annoyance in 
the back drawing-room. “Hugh! how could you talk of 
spiritualism like that? You know it’s a sore subject with Lady 
Ayrton.” 

“No, really though?” said Hugh, earnestly; “does she care 
much about it ? She’s anice woman rather, but why does she 
stutter like that? Has she been always so, do you think ? Don’t 
you think she could be cured? Why does she stutter?” 

“You made her!” I cried indignantly ; “what made you ask 
her all those questions? Don’t you know that questions are 
fatal to a person who stutters? ‘The more you ask questions, 
the worse they will get—and you never left off—you asked one 
before she had got out her answer to the other.” 

“Oh, I didn’t!” exclaimed the unconscious Hugh, looking at 
me with a face of amazement. “I’m sure I don’t ask many 
questions. You don’t think I ask many, do you?” 

“You do nothing else!” I cried, pouring forth all the vials of 
my wrath ; “have you always been like this? didn’t your parents 
check you when you were a child?” 

“They always answered my questions,” said Hugh; “they 
said it was clever, and I should not be checked.” 

“Well, you’re checked now,” said I miserably, “you have 
ruined your chance with Lady Ayrton. Oh, what am I to do 
with a person who goes on like this ?” 

“This is your French grandmother coming uppermost,” said 
Hugh thoughtfully, as he noted my unusual excitement ; “never 
mind Azélie, I will make a better impression next time.” 


I consulted with Lady Carnaby, and she said she would ask 
Lady Ayrton again next week. She would look up a 
distinguished traveller for her, and make him the excuse of the 
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short invitation ; and Hugh should be invited again, and warned 
not to ask a question on pain of death. 

Hugh was paying a call when the answer came, and Lady 
Carnaby tossed him the reply without having examined the last 
page. 

I glanced over Hugh’s shoulder and saw him go as red as fire. 
On the last page was a postscript : 


“Ts that dreadful young man coming who asks so many 
questions? If so, don’t put him next me again.” 


This was Lady Ayrton’s note of enquiry. And this is how 
Hugh ruined his chance. 

Our engagement was broken off by our elders, and the eager 
face and the piercing voice vanished from my horizon altogether. 
I missed him sadly at first, but perhaps Fate knew best after all. 
Iam not a person of many ideas, and my interest for Hugh 
would have gone when he had mastered all the details of my 
character, and I should have had no more interest for him than 
has the butterfly to the collector, when he has once labelled 


it correctly, and stuck it through neatly with a pin. 


LucliE H. ARMSTRONG. 





THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 


The Dong and the Short of it. 
THE LONG OF IT. 


“WHAT can I do for you?” asked Eardley, in his usual urbane 
manner. 

The doctor was a tall and handsome man, with a charming 
address—everyone knew and liked Eardley, the throat-specialist. 
The patient who stood before him (he had motioned her to a 
chair, but she had not seated herself, and therefore he himself 
remained standing) was a young woman of six or seven and 
twenty. She was not shabby, but her dress was simple and 
inexpensive in the extreme, and there was a want of fashion and 
elegance about it which betokened bad taste or poverty. Not 
the former, surely, because of the coils of soft dark hair arranged 
so exquisitely under the cheap hat! The latter, of course, 
because there was a little patch upon the side of the shoe! 
And she was not pretty—not at least as the superficial eye 
counts prettiness. For she was spare of figure and pale of cheek, 
and her features were irregular and anxiety was written on 
every line of her face. But there was the luxuriant hair which 
curled so gracefully round her slender neck and small ears, and 
there was a bright light in her large eyes, limpid with repressed 
tears, and a tender something about the trembling lips that 
attracted him who looked deep enough. Eardley took in all 
this at a glance. A person who can discern the inner man is 
likely to be keenly observant of natural traits. 

“What can I do for you?” he said, glancing at a little card 
which lay before him on the table, on which was inscribed the 
name of “ Miss May Burns.” 

The patient replied in a peculiarly sweet voice, low and such 
as Shakespeare considered excellent in woman. 

“Before I tell you, I must say that I have no money—at 
present, and I must ask if you will be so very kind as to let me 
be in your debt till Christmas. I know it isa very unusual 
thing,” she said hurriedly, “not to offer a doctor his fee imme- 
diately on consulting him. But—but I have no money till 
Christmas, except what I want for daily expenses, and—and I 
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earn my living—my own and my sister’s living—by singing and 
teaching singing. And my throat is so—so important! It is all 
I have,” she said, looking at Eardley with an expression of 
entreaty. 

“Of course,” he said kindly, “never mind the fee. Sit down 
and tell me all about it.” 

She sat down, wiping her eyes, which were full. 

“I do mind the fee, and I shall mind it till it is paid,” she 
said. “But I shall have money at Christmas, and then yours 
will be the first claim.” 

“You must not trouble yourself about it,” said Eardley. 

Then he put on his professional manner, which carried hope 
with it, and examined into her case. 

“You mustn’t be anxious,” he said, at the end of the inter- 
view, “there is nothing very seriously amiss with your throat, 
but it wants watching and I should like to see you again. I 
should like to be sure,” he said, smiling, “ that you obey my 
injunctions as to the milk and the mutton-chops, and that I can 
only tell by seeing you. This is Monday. Can you make it 
‘convenient to see me next Monday, and every Monday for the 
next few weeks?” 

“Every Monday!” faltered she, “every Monday! But Mr. 
Eardley P 

“Tf you are thinking about the fee, pray cease to do so,” said 
Eardley. “ 4 

“But I must think of the fee,” interrupted she. “If I hadn't 
known that I could afford the fee at Christmas I should have 
gone to the hospital. I should have gone to the hospital, only 
I couldn’t afford the time,” she said. 

“You shall pay me the fee for to-day’s consultation,” said 
Eardley. “ But your case is one of peculiar pathological interest, 
and I shall consider that you will pay me amply by giving me 
the opportunity of studying it. Will you be here at half-past 
nine on Monday? Then I can see you before my usual hour for 
receiving patients, and you will not have defrauded me of a 
moment of the time that is my money. Will that do, Miss 
Burns ?” 

I know not if Eardley lied. It is not within my province to 
pronounce upon the pathological interest of any case appertaining 
to any doctor, and I have no right to say that Miss May Burns’ 
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weekly visits to Eardley were unnecessary. But I shrewdly 
suspect that those half-hours of her time were imperiously de- 
manded by something within Eardley’s breast that had never 
stirred—or had only faintly stirred—until now. Who ever lov’d 
that lov'd not at first sight? At all events, he was urgent in 
pressing his desire upon Miss Burns, and she presently consented, 
looking trustfully at him out of her sweet eyes. 

“And I will bring the feeon Christmas Eve,” she said, rising. 
“That will be a Monday, and the schools where I teach will all 
have paid me the week before. Will it be a guinea, Mr. 
Eardley ?” 

“Yes,” said Eardley, whose fee was often treble, and always 
double, that sum.” 

Then Miss Burns went away, and Eardley thought a good 

deal about her till she came again on the following Monday, 
-and he continued to think more and more about her as the 
autumn and early winter weeks slipped away, until it came to 
pass that she occupied every spare moment that his mind could 
detach from pathological interests, and half-past nine on Monday 
morning became the pivot on which his whole week turned. 
During these precious half-hours, Miss Burns’ throat did not 
furnish the entire subject of conversation. Not that Eardley 
ever dreamed of flirting with his patient—he would have scorned 
to take so mean an advantage of an unprotected girl—but he 
contrived to insinuate a little of his own history into his talk 
and to extract a good deal of her history out of her. Her father 
had been a clergyman, he learnt, and had died, leaving his wife 
and his two daughters inadequately provided for. Moreover, 
Mrs. Burns had been a bad manager, and what little capital she 
had, she had recklessly squandered. 

“But I mustn’t complain,” said May. “A good deal of it was 
spent on my musical education, and my voice is my capital. 
If I can only keep it, so that Janey may never want!” she cried, 
lifting eyes of unconscious entreaty to the man who, she thought, 
held her vocal powers in his hand. 

Mrs. Burns had died when May was twenty-one, and the 
sisters were left all but penniless. 

“We have twenty-five pounds a year,” said May. “But that 
isa nucleus. It pays the rent of our room and something more. 
My voice does the rest.” 
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“Why doesn’t your sister work too?” Eardley asked one 
day. 

“ Janey is not like other people. You would call her an idiot,’ 
said May,simply. “But she can dust the room and even buy 
things, if I give her the exact money. She is my half-sister,” 
added May, with an unacknowledged desire to make Eardley 
suppose that the mental aberration might come through her 
step-mother. 

After that revelation, Eardley—who, indeed, had wavered very 
little from the first-—made up his mind to ask May to be his 
wife. And he determined that he would put this momentous 
question to her on Christmas Eve. Eardley saw no patients 
on Christmas Eve. Indeed, but for May, he, who had never 
spent Christmas in town in his life, would have been off into 
the country on the Saturday before. But this year he had 
announced his intention to stay at home, and he had asked a 
kindly old maiden cousin to stay with him, so that, if May 
should say yes, she and Janey could come and dine with him. 
So he looked forward to Christmas Eve as if he had been a boy, 
instead of a man nearing forty. He had laid all his plans neatly. 
He would not discomfort May by proposing to her in his con- 
sulting-room. Eardley possessed a quite old-fashioned chivalry, 
and he considered that the man who proposed to a woman in 
his own house did a mean thing. He would not make his lady- 
love uncomfortable, supposing—Ah, Heavens, supposing !—she 
wished to say no. He would make some excuse to walk a little 
way with her, and then——It would be in the street, no doubt ; 
but if only May accepted him, he could bring her back to the 
house, to the chaperonage of his cousin, and—Eardley could not 
have spoken his fond imaginings. 

But Christmas Eve came and went, and May never appeared. 
It was densely foggy, and Eardley tried to believe that the fog 
had hindered her. She would come the next day or the day after 
he told himself. Certainly she would come to bring the fee, 
which she had not forgotten, and had mentioned many times. 
But he waited day after day, in vain. May never came. 

I do not think that the maiden cousin enjoyed her Christmas 
much, and she told her other relations that bachelorhood was 
spoiling Eardley, and that he was growing very dull. Other 
people thought him changed. He was just as clever, they said 
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but less genial. They did not know that his heart was slowly 
breaking. 

And May? 

After a long and weary search, Eardley found her in a pauper 
lunatic asylum. The young woman, they told him, had been 
knocked down and run over in that terrible fog on Christmas 
Eve. She had been taken to the hospital, but it soon became 
apparent that her injuries were cerebral. Her mind was gone; 
she spoke but one unmeaning phrase, and they sent her to an 
asylum. 

She laughed foolishly when Eardley spoke to her. She did 
not know him. 

“ Here’s the fee,’ she whispered. “You have been so kind. 
Here’s the fee.” 

For an instant she showed him an envelope, then clenched her 
fingers over it. 

Eardley turned away ; his heart was sick. 

“It’s the only thing that makes her angry,” said the 
attendant, “if we attempt to touch that envelope. Otherwise, 
she’s as gentic as a lamb, and sings all day like Jenny Lind. 
There’s a sovereign and a shilling wrapped up there. We 
looked once, when she fell asleep and relaxed herhold. Yes, it’s 
very sad. We often wonder who the fee was for!” 


THE SHORT OF IT. 


“Yu—us, poor devil, it’s a case of blighted hopes. Fell in 
love with a patient, and the very day he’d settled to square it 
all up with her, don’ty’know, she managed to come a cropper, 
and when they picked her up, her top-storey was gone, and all 
she hammers at is, ‘The fee! the fee!’ Like-Thomas-a 
Becket’s mother and all that, eh? what? No, the poor beggar 
hasn’t married. He’s got the girl—by-the-bye, she must be an 
oldish old maid now—in some first-class place, and her sister 
too—a blooming idiot whom he fished out from somewhere— 
and he pays the piper. Must you go, old man? Well, that’s all . 
about it. It’s a queer world, isn’t it? Ta-ta.” 


FAYR MADOC. 








To M——. 


I. 


IF I could live, as once I lived, 

Near you, the world should go its way, 
Blaze, burn and deaden ; flare and fade, 
Leaving one little nook in shade, 


Twilight, yet day 


II. 


If once I lived, as I could live, 

Purer by thought of you, ’twas:not 

Because your face was fair, or Love 

Had touched with light of suns above 
My darker lot. 


IIl. 


I lived, I live, and I shall live, 


And die and live again in you 


When Death swoops conqueror down the sky 


Because Truth only cannot die, 


And you are true. 
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Over the Cordillera of the Andes. 
FROM LIMA TO OROYA. 


BEFORE endeavouring to describe this journey, it may be well 
to explain that Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, February 12th, 
13th, and 14th, of 1893 were Carnival days in Lima. During 
these days the people “play,” 7.e, they throw water from the 
windows on any one passing in the streets, they also throw 
powders, flour, colours—use “chisguetes” (“ladies’ teasers” in 
English), “ globos,” or india-rubber balls filled with water ; and 
commit a variety of pranks which are all permitted during 
Carnavales, and from which no one is free. 

The only means to avoid this (to me, at any rate) foolery is 
to go right away from the city ; and as Carnavales are a general 
holiday, and no business can be done, I determined to try and 
improve the occasion by crossing the Cordillera of the Andes to 


Oroya. Without further delay I will do my best to relate 
my experiences. 


Friday, February 10th. 

I arose at 6 a.m., and dressing carefully, as one who may 
encounter dangers and have to depend on trifles, I took coffee, 
and at 7.30 my friend and fellow-traveller, Don Claude Hermann 
came, and we went to the station of Desamparados, Lima. We 
descended to the platform, which was rather crowded, and, taking 
our seats in the train, we steamed out of hearing of the good 
wishes of friends who saw us off, at 7.45. a.m. exactly. 

The first part of the journey was through temperature and 
scenes entirely tropical. 

We leave the city, and pass a company of soldiers brought 
down to bathe in the river Rimac. On through sugar estates, 
where negroes are busy cutting the ripe cane and loading it into 
unwieldy carts, drawn by patient oxen to the crushing mills; 
a little further on oxen are ploughing up the young cane. Anon 
we pass a gorge in the mountain side, where are the ruins of an 
old Inca town. Above all is the blazing sun and blue sky of 
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these regions, and on earth the ground is parched and dusty, 
save where there is artificial irrigation or the river passes, and in 
these spots the vegetation flourishes with a luxuriance peculiar 
to the tropics. 

After being on the road a few miles, one of the passengers (a 
boy) suddenly finds he is in the wrong train,as he wishes to go 
to Ancon—a place on the coast—north of Callao. However, he 
cannot now help himself, so he has to await, much to his dismay, 
the arrival of the train at Santa Clara, where he can get out and 
get a train later in the day down to Lima again. 

At Chosica, 26 miles from Lima, the train stops 40 minutes, 
and we breakfast. When once more on the road we make the 
acquaintance of two young men, M. Lorraine and Sejior Leon, 
who are journeying the same way as ourselves, in order to make 
photographs of the line. 

At San Bartolomé are a number of natives selling fruit, etc. ; 
and here the engine reverses, and draws the train out, apparently 
the same way we have just come—but no; we sce that line 
below us in a few minutes. This railway is the most remarkable 
one in the world. It (the engine) ascends the mountains by zig- 
zags, most difficult to describe, sometimes pulling the train up one 
incline, then switching on to another line and pushing the train 
up before it; but always ascending up to the Galera tunnel, 
which is the highest point of the railway, being 15,665 feet above 
sea level. From this point the line descends again to Oroya, 
which is the terminus, and stands at an elevation of 12,178 feet 
above sea level, on the other or east side of the first cordillera. 

The sensations on a first trip on this wonderful line are 
various—astonishment that man should have been able to girdle 
these hoary giant mountains with a railroad, and also a slight 
tremor lest any accident may precipitate the train into the yawn- 
ing gulfs gaping on the side and beneath it. 

The engines on this line are specially adapted for their work, 
and use kerosene instead of coal. 

Now we cross the chasm spanned by the famous Verrugas 
bridge, the columns of which are 264 feet high, and from the 
centre of which to the ground below is a depth of between 400 
and 500 feet. I may here remark that the present bridge is the 
second which has been erected. The first one had columns in the 
centre and was washed away during the summer rains. 
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At times the train is grinding on at the foot of a mountain, 
and above the railway is seen running parallel three or four 
times. Anon, we rush into a tunnel, and emerge on a bridge 
spanning a water-course, which boils and foams hundreds of feet 
below us. Now we are thundering along a precipice, and see at 
our feet a plain, with houses and river small asa child’s toy. 
The higher we ascend the colder it becomes, and at Matucana, 
7,788 feet high, we change coaches, and I put on more clothes 
which I have brought with me. 

At Chicla, which was for a long time the terminus of the 
line, we see coming after us the “ Favorita,” a small engine with 
covered car attached, used by the officials of the line. 

Leaving Chicla, a lady passsenger had the beginning of an 
attack of “serroche” ; this is a disease which seizes some people 
who travel in great altitudes. It consists of headache, sickness, 
vomiting, and sometimes bleeding at the ears and nose. It has 
not infrequently proved fatal,and indeed some people have died 
on their way down again to Lima. 

The atmosphere grows colder and colder, and at about 5.50 
p.m. we arrive at Casapalca, 13,606 feet above sea level. The 
train stops here, for although the line is laid to Oroya it is not 
ballasted nor open for public traffic. We alight and go to the 
Hotel Central, which is the best place here, yet many and many 
a common public-house in England could boast better accommo- 
dation. However, we knew what to expect, and are not 
fastidious. 

I have a bad headache, but manage, notwithstanding, to make 
a good dinner. M. Hermann also dines fairly well, but the other 
two are not so fortunate, and have to retire to bed sick and 
unhappy. A coincidence causes me to meet in the hotel an old 
travelling companion, Mr. L , who is here making photos. I 
am delighted to see him, but he has to leave next morning by 
the train for Lima, so our time with each other is short. 

Casapalca is a silver-mining place; there is one large works 
there,and several mines on the mountains close to. The miners 
are of all nationalities, and wear high boots and big felt hats. 
They smoke and noisily chaff one another, though I must say 
whenever I talked with them they were invariably courteous and 
kind. 

After dinner Hermann and I went to the railway superinten- 
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dent’s house to request permission to go next day by the 
“ Favorita” to Oroya; but we were unsuccessful, and so return- 
ing to the hotel, we went to bed at nine p.m. 

The bedrooms in the hotel contain either two or four beds, and 
have floors made of unplaned, uncarpeted boards. After taking 
off my coat, waistcoat and knee-boots, I put my revolver under 
my pillow, and tumbled into bed, only to shout “ Caramba!” and 
tumble out again—for my feet encountered some hard substance 
coiled up under the sheet. 

Fortunately I had retained the lighted candle in my hand (it 
had no stick, and we stuck it on the table by dropping some 
melted wax down and planting the candle upright in it), so I 
proceeded to investigate the cause of my alarm, which proved 
to be a cardboard box, put in my bed by my mischievous com- 
panions. Accordingly I dragged it out, and flinging it at the heads 
of those who laughed most, I got in a second time, adjusted my 
clothes, and, blowing the candle out, dropped it on the floor. 

Although troubled with a fearful headache I slept fairly well, 
as did also Lorraine, but the other two could not sleep at all. 


Saturday, February th. 

About 5.30 p.m. we arose, and after taking coffee we went out 
to look about us. 

The mountains were all covered with frost, and the air was of 
a fearfully cold kind, but withal, very fresh and pleasant, re- 
minding me of a winter sea air on the South Coast of England. 

We looked at the mountains just above us, perpetually snow- 
capped, at the Indians about us, some walking to the silver-mines, 
some loading llamas, and others driving flocks of llamas from the 
mountain side, where they have pastured during the night. 

Llamas in Casapaica are worth from $4 to $6 (say Ios. to I5s.). 
They are used as beasts of burden, and carry up to 100 Ibs. 
apiece. A llama is an excellent judge of 100 lbs. weight, and 
if more is placed upon him he doesn’t grumble ; nothing of the 
kind, he just quietly lies down, and won’t get up again until his 
burden is lightened. 

Often the Indians pierce the llamas’ ears and tie coloured 
ribbons in them, which, in my humble opinion, does not add to 
their beauty. The llama strongly reminds me of a diminutive 
camel (minus the hump), particularly in the slouch of the ears, 
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hanging underlip, and generally cynical expression, which he 
can put on at will. Some of the llamas showed a strong dis- 
inclination to be loaded, and jumped about and squealed like 
naughty children. 

The Indians here (Cerranos) have all the same looking faces; . 
they speak Queechua (I don’t know whether it is spelled so) and 
Spanish, and seem not to be overloaded with intelligence. 

We returned to breakfast about 10.30 a.m.,and I made the 
acquaintance of a young Englishman, Mr. Enderby, who did 
not speak Spanish, and was travelling to Chanchomayo. After 
breakfast, we went together to the works of the silver-mine; 
and, by courtesy of a friend of M. Hermann’s, were shown all 
round the different processes, and went some distance into the 
tunnel which enters the mine by the mountain-side. 

Returning, we found there was no chance of a train during the 
day to Oroya; so Messrs. Hermann, Enderby and I hired 
animals and rode up a mountain path for a long distance to the 
snow, and then back again to Casapalca. The path was terribly 
stony, and in parts so steep that the mules could scarcely 
descend it. 

On getting back to the hotel we had the saddles adjusted, and 
crossing the river went some little way in the other direction, 
towards Cerro de Pasco; but the “neblina,” or heavy mist, came 
down, and we had to retrace our steps to Casapalca once more. 
We lounged away the intervening time before dinner in the bed- 
room talking. Sefior Leon had serroche so severely as to have 
to lie most of his time on his bed. 

After dinner, we went again to the station, where an official 
told us there would be a cargo train at 6 a.m. next morning for 
Oroya. We bought tickets, and going back to our rooms, put 
ourselves to bed early, so as to be up in good time next day. 


Sunday, February 12th. 

We passed an uneasy night, striking matches to look at the 
time and about 4.50 a.m. got up by candlelight in the cold. 
After partaking hurriedly of coffee, we hauled our traps down to 
the station by 5.50 a.m.—only to find a few Indians there, and 
the engine standing cold and motionless. 

This was an unexpected blow to our hopes, and so we awaited 
developments. By-and-by, the conductor came, and going to 
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the office for orders, he said we must wait for an engine to come 
from Oroya to take the train up. Considerably damped by this, 
we carried our things back to the hotel, and lounged about until 
10.30 a.m., when we breakfasted. 

During this lounge, there passed us the funeral of an Indian, 
who had been killed in one of the mines. The coffin was of 
rough, strong wood, tarred, and was carried slung by cowhide 
ropes. The Indian men and women, who followed it, halted 
now and again to wail and chant songs in Queechua. An 
American, who was with us, told us that a funeral is a grand 
opportunity for drinking and dancing ; and that, although these 
people appeared so much grieved at the death of their friend, 
yet, when night came, some of them would go and scratch up 
the corpse, and steal the coffin to make a door or something of. 

Sunday is a big day in Casapalca, for then the Indians bring 
in their produce to sell, and the miners come down from the 
mines to buy, and to meet each other. 

The climate in these heights is peculiar, When the sun 
suines it is hot and comfortable; but once the sun goes in or 
one gets in the shadow, and it is very cold and, to my way of 
thinking, unpleasant, although some people seem to like it. 

One thing seemed rather strange to me, the Indian men wrap up 
their legs in a species of coarse wool stocking, drawn up to the 
knee and bound round with thongs ; when these stockings get 
worn, they are not taken off, but a new pair is put on over the 
old ones!!! This does not appear to European minds the acme 
of sanitary cleanliness, but it seems to suit the Cerranos very 
well, for they are not so fastidious. With the Indian women it 
is different ; they wear no covering of this kind at all, but go 
bare-legged, having the hide slippers only, which are worn by 
male and female alike. 

After breakfast, we took our things for the second time to the 
station, and had the satisfaction of putting them and ourselves 
in the van which was going to Oroya. We were a most mixed 
company—Enderby and I, English, Hermann and Lorraine, 
French, Leon and one or two more Peruvians, a German, an 
American, a couple of negroes, three or four Indian women 
(two with babies), and a mixed cargo of merchandize, including 
two or three bales of hay, paint, oil, an iron bedstead; some 
plants, etc. 
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Still we were sufficiently satisfied to get a train at all, and 
about 11.30 a.m. we steamed away from Casapalca for Oroya. I 
had chummed up with the conductor, who spoke equally well in 
English,German and Spanish, and carried a revolver sticking 
out of his back pocket. Further up the line he had to attach a 
flat car (really a lorry) to the other, and Enderby and I joined 
him and rode on the flat car, and then with the brakesman on 
the roof of the first car. It may be well to explain that on this 
mountain railway each car has a separate brake and a brakesman 
to work it. 

Riding on the roof of the van we thoroughly enjoyed the 
scenery, although it was cold and snowed a little. Once we 
emerged from a cutting, and, looking down, saw Casapalca many 
hundreds of feet below us. Still onward and upward. Crossing 
bridges over the most fearful chasms, running in cuttings with 
rocks above that threatened to fall and crush us into nothing ; 
now taking water for the engine from a mountain brooklet, anon 
passing a few Indians, by a boggy pampa and a green lake, then 
soon after approaching the famous Galera tunnel. When we 
neared here, the conductor said he should drop off for instruc- 
tions, and we had better go in the covered car and shut the 
doors, for it is never certain how long a train may be in the 
tunnel, and as it (the tunnel) has no ventilatinz shafts, the smoke 
might overcome us. 

We were quite willing to do this, and, when the train slowed, 
the conductor dropped off, as also did Enderby and I; but 
before we had time to get in the covered car, it put on steam 
again, and we had to jump on the flat car, or be left behind 
altogether. 

Accordingly we jumped on the flat car, and wrapping our 
“ponchos,” or cloaks, round our heads, lay down and awaited the 
worst. Soon after entering the tunnel the air was very hot, the 
water dripped on us from the roof, and with the darkness and 
roar of the train it seemed truly awful. Before I expected, we 
shot out of the tunnel and pulled up on a switch on the other side, 
having passed through the Cordillera (about three-quarters of a 
mile) in four minutes, and Enderby and I none the worse for our 
adventure. 

Whilst waiting here, Senor Leon took a photo of this end of 
the tunnel. Then the conductor and another engine and cars 
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arrived through the tunnel, and we set forth once more, descend- 
ing always now. Enderby and I rode in the covered cars now 
with the others, as it was colder, and snowing and raining in 
what Mr. Mantilini would have called a “dem’d, demp, un- 
pleasant manner.” 

On the way we passed the engine “ Favorita” on a switch, 
with the officials paying the Indians who work on the line. The 
landscape was now becoming white with snow, but the Indians 
did not appear to mind it ; in fact I saw them sitting calmly on 
the ground outside their huts, with the snow falling all around 
them, and seemingly as contented as the niggers in the sun. 

About 4.30 p.m. we arrived at Yauli, a small town standing at 
13,420 feet above sea level. Here we discharged some cargo 
and passengers, took in other passengers, had several flat cars 
freighted with timber attached, and started for Oroya once more 
about 6 p.m. 

We had left Yauli about six minutes, and were running some 
eighteen miles an hour, downhill, with a curve of the line to the 
left and a bank, and on our right a precipitous descent of 100 to 
200 feet, when there was a most awful jolting movement. The 
engine whistled quickly for brakes, and in about 50 yards we 
had pulled up. 

We jumped out to see what the trouble was, and found our 
engine derailed ; she had run off the track passing a culvert, and 
run some distance on the sleepers, cutting through them like a 
knife. We were extremely thankful it was no worse, for the 
curve being to the left we had run off to the left; whereas had 
the accident taken place a little further down, where the- line 
curved to the right, we should probably have gone down the 
bank to the bottom. It was quite bad enough, although nobody 
was hurt, for we were in a desolate region in a snow and rain 
storm, and it was getting dark. 

The brakesmen and drivers worked with the screw-jacks and 
such tools as an engine carries. We happy passengers sat or 
squatted or lay as best we could, smoking and talking and sleep- 
ing ; trying to be as cheerful as Mark Tapleys, with the water 
dripping in upon us—all cold and all hungry. 

After between three and four hours the engine was got back 
again on the track, and we started cautiously without lights once 
more on the road to Oroya. The remainder of the journey to 
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Oroya was accomplished without anything of note happening. It 
was quite dark, so nothing could have been seen had we kept the 
doors open, which we decidedly did not do, the weather being much 
too cold. After what seemed an interminable time to us weary 
passengers, the jolting of the car ceased, the door was rolled 
back, and we heard the welcome words—-‘ Caballeros, Oroya.” 

We lost no time in unpacking ourselves, and proceeded by the 
dim light of an oil lantern towards the only hotel of which Oroya 
at present can boast, though the Railway Company are engaged 
in erecting another. It was quite 11.30 p.m. when we arrived ; 
the small bar of the hotel was crowded with noisy miners, and 
the music of a guitar proceeded cheerfully from an inner saloon. 
However, in half an hour we were discussing with much gusto 
an acceptable square meal, having had nothing since break- 
fast in Casapalca thirteen hours previously, with the exception of 
a few small dry biscuits. 

When we had well satisfied the inner man we inquired about 
beds for us, and received the cheering answer “ No hay” (“ There 
are none”). 

“Never mind,” said we, “ give us some straw on the floor and 
we will make shift with our ponchos.” 

However, our host managed to put in four mattresses on the 
floor of the saloon where we had just been supping, and with 
these we were contented, as we were very tired. Hermann and 
I occupied two mattresses together, and Lorraine and Leon the 
other two. We took off our boots, and putting our revolvers under 
cur pillows were soon asleep. 

Shortly afterwards a ludicrous event took place, and in this 
manner. I dreamed a robber had entered the room and was 
close to me, so yelling out “ Asistencia!” I grappled with him, 
and felt for my revolver. At the same moment Hermann, who 
was sleeping next me, dreamed a railway accident had taken 
place, and that the rocks were falling upon him; accordingly he 
yelled out too, and put up his hands to ward off the falling rocks. 
As the result, we both awaked shouting, and found we were 
struggling fiercely together. 

Fortunately we had not hurt each other, so after striking a 
couple of matches to assure us that our alarm was groundless, 
we sank off to sleep again peacefully until 6 am. next morning. 
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Monday, February 13th. 

Having arisen and made our toilettes, which were simple, con- 
sisting of putting on our boots and revolvers, we took coffee and 
strolled out to look at the place. 

I must frankly confess that Oroya cannot compare very 
favourably with London in size and comforts ; indeed, to be 
truthful, I don’t think there are ten houses in the place including 
the hotel. However, they are building some more, and probably 
when the railway is opened it will be a busy place. 

The bridge spanning the river at Oroya is simple but effective, 
consisting of six wire ropes stretched across and fastened to 
stakes buried in the earth on either side; laid crosswise on the 
ropes are more stakes, each one tied to the wire ropes under- 
neath by a slip of cowhide. It does not give the passenger a great 
sense of security to cross this bridge, for it swings from side to 
side at each step in a most unsteady manner. 

Having seen in an hour all that we could of Oroya we made 
enquiries about a train back to Casapalca, but we could get no 
promise of one at all. Theline had got to be repaired where we 
had run off it the preceding night, and there might be no engine 
or+train for several days. We had no intention of being 
daunted by difficulties, having already passed through too many 
to care. 

We wanted to get back to Casapalca to catch the train to 
Lima at 7.20 next morning ; so we hired beasts and a guide, and 
while they were preparing we had a square breakfast, got some 
big sandwiches put up in paper,and Hermann and I had our 
flasks filled with black coffee and “ pisco” (a Peruvian spirit). 
Whilst breakfasting we made the acquaintance of a Peruvian 
caballero who was also going to ride to Casapalca. 

About 10.10 a.m. we mounted and set off. Lorraine and Leon 
had]mules, as also the guide; but Hermann and I had each a 
disreputable, diminutive horse. I was rather in doubt about the 
powers of my animal judging from his appearance ; but the guide 
assured me he was equal to the journey, as indeed the plucky 
little beast proved himself to be. 

Lorraine confided to my care on starting a travelling rug, 
which I tied to my saddle with string, but unfortunately lost 
about the middle of the journey. Also the flask which I had so 
carefully filled broke loose from its strap ; and for all I know to 
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the contrary, may even now be gladdening the heart of some 
thirsty Indian who is lucky enough to find it. 

We found soon after starting that the mules could not keep up 
to the horses ; so as I was anxious to get to Casapalca before 
nightfall if possible, I and the Peruvian left the others and pushed 
on ahead. It was quite warm on leaving Oroya, and the objects 
of interest on the road were numerous. 

Now we cross a flimsy swinging bridge spanning a boiling 
torrent, again we are cantering over pampa, or toiling up a 
narrow stony path as steep as a wall. Then we have to descend 
what is almost like a precipice, and the horses snort with fear. 
Anon the path winds round an overhanging cliff, with a sheer 
descent of hundreds of feet to a stony plain lying like a toy below 
us. Here the trail passes over a plain of rock about three-quarters 
of a mile wide, glowing with different colours, as red, grey, and 
white, and the whole surface covered about three inches deep with 
crystal water. 

On arriving at Pachachacra, a small village about one third of 
the way, we dismounted, watered the horses, and had a modest 
quencher for ourselves. This delay was only for a few minutes, for 
time pressed ; so we mounted and began again to follow the track, 
which wound now through scenery so grandly wild as to exceed 
my poor powers of description. 

The air grew much colder, and we passed a magnificent lake 
of green still water, lying at our feet in the valley. No 
birds were there, no leaping fish ; an appalling stillness was over 
everything, and the only living things we saw were occasionally 
an Indian or two, or a pack of llamas or donkeys. 

I must say that of the two I much prefer meeting llamas to 
donkeys on a mountain track, for while the former make way 
for you to pass, the latter take a mean delight in walking so 
close as to give you an awkward knock with the burden they 
carry ; and their pleasure in doing this is greatly enhanced if 
they happen to be loaded with sharp-ccrnered boxes. I speak 
from a cruel experience, for one passing “moke” gave me so 
sharp a dig in the leg with the box he was carrying that I 
thought at first he had cut my boot through. 

As we ascended higher it grew colder, and then commenced 
snowing. We had to halt a few minutes to tighten the saddle 
girths of my horse, and we found then that the poor animal was 
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suffering from a nasty wound on the back under the saddle. I 
felt very sorry for him, but there was no remedy, so I[ had to 
mount again, although I knew my weight must have added con- 
siderably to the pain of the poor beast. 

We passed a small flat space where several Indians mounted 
on horses were galloping around and playing carnival by endea- 
vouring to colour each other’s faces. 

The snow fell heavier, and now and again a flash of lightning 
would play round the mountain tops, followed by a crash of 
deafening thunder which caused our horses to start and jump. 

Shortly before arriving at the highest point we reached a 
“fonda,” or small inn. Here we halted, and having had a couple 
of sacks put over our saddles to keep off the snow, we entered 
and prepared for our final struggle by having some hot weak 
tea with pisco, and a dry biscuit. Before setting out again, my 
Peruvian friend lent me his own big vicufia (llama-hair cloth) 
poncho, and put a large india-rubber cape on himself. 

This was an act of kindness for which I am most grateful, for 
I-believe without the warmth of this valuable garment, I could 
not have done the rest of the journey. On leaving the fonda, 
the snow whirled down in a regular storm, darkening the air, 
completely blotting out all trace of the path, and covering us up 
like snow men. To make matters worse, night began to close 
in, and we had not yet reached the summit of the Cordillera. 

However, we stuck to our work, encouraging the tired beasts ; 
and finally reached the highest point, which is indicated bya 
rude wooden cross sunk in a heap of stones. The worst had 
yet to come, for the path was now down-hill and knee-deep in 
snow, while the air was filled with whirling flakes. 

Two or three times I had to take off my hat and shake it free 
from the weight of snow which had gathered upon it. My boots 
too, from the toe to where the poncho reached, were one mass of 
white snow, completely hiding the stirrup. 

Now we had to ride across the railway track, and shortly 
afterwards we came up with a herd of cows being driven by 
Indians. The path here was so precipitous, that we had to 
dismount and lead the horses some distance. In dismounting, I 
slipped and got a good roll in the snow, which, however, did not | 
hurt me, as it was soft and deep. 

Again we mounted, and for a little way one of the Indians 
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went in front to show us the path, begging and cursing all the 
time for a “copita” or drink. However, as we had not got one 
for ourselves, we had no means of obliging him, and my friend 
politely cursed the Indian in turn. 

Once more we urged the tired horses to a trot, but night had 
come. Being quite dark we could not make out the path, and 
so passing an Indian hut, we roused the inmates to direct us on 
the right way, during which time the savage dogs of the Indians 
barked and danced round our weary steeds. 

Directed on our road we pushed on again, I feeling uncomfort- 
able from the snow which had drifted and adhered to my left 
cheek, whilst my moustache was also bearing a snowy burden. 

We trotted tiredly along, and to our great joy on turning a 
corner of a cliff, we saw the welcome lights of Casapalca in the 
distance. We were not yet arrived there, but we had more 
spirit to proceed; and so encouraging our horses, who also 
plucked up again on seeing the lights, we reached the right bank 
of the village in time. 

We had mistaken the path to the small bridge over the river, in 
the darkness, and so had to dismount again and lead the horses 
down a fearfully steep bank, covered up to their knees in snow. 

All’s well that ends well, however, and it was with feelings of 
deep thankfulness that we galloped our jaded steeds to the door 
of the small hotel in Casapalca, where we arrived about 7,30 p.m. 
having been in the saddle some nine hours, three of which were 
spent in a blinding snow storm. When we had divested ourselves 
of our snowy ponchos in the bar, the caballero and I ascended 
to our room and shook hands most heartily, congratulating each 
other as men who had had a narrow escape from a fearful fate. 

In a few minutes we descended to discuss a steaming hot 
dinner, and we had barely finished when our other companions 
arrived with the guide. The Peruvian caballero and I were 
astonished to see them, as we thought they would have decided 
to put up for the night in Pachachacra, instead of attempting to 
cross the cordillera in such bad weather. 

However, we were delighted to see them, and welcomed them 
like long-lost friends. M. Lorraine was especially plucky, for 
he is slightly lame and riding is painful to him ; but he bravely 
stuck to it, though he was so fagged on arriving at Casapalca, that 
he had to be lifted off his mule and go straight to bed. 
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We were all thoroughly tired after our eventful day, and 
retired to our beds about 9 p.m.; Hermann and Leon having a 
room with two more fellows, while Lorraine, our Peruvian friend, 
an unknown German, and J, occupied another room. 


Tuesday, February 14th. 

The caballero, who did not sleep well, lay and smoked 
cigarettes most of the night, but we other three slept fairly well 
until about 5.30a.m. when weall arose. After taking coffee, we 
went to the station through the snow, and amid the sincere 
“ Adios” of the friends we had made up in the Cerro, steamed 
down on our way to Lima once more, at 7.20 a.m. 

The return journey was a good one. We stayed forty minutes 
in Matucana for breakfast, and changing coaches proceeded as 
far as San Bartolomé. Here we bought some fruit of the fruit- 
sellers who meet the train at the station, and we also shied the 
fruit-rinds back at them as the train steamed away. 

At Chosica we met some friends from Lima, and they played 
upon us through the carriage windows with “chisguetes.” Also 
lower down the line, some negroes threw water on the train as it 
passed, in honour of the carnival; and at last we reached the 
Desamparados station of Lima at 3.20 p.m., having we all agreed 
had a most interesting journey over the Cordillera and back. 

I may add that I found great difficulty in making tobacco 
burn in Casapalca, which I concluded to be the effect of the air in 
that altitude. I had very cracked lips for a couple of days after 
my eventful ride over the Andes, owing to the cold and snow. 

I thought on my return to Lima that I should be free from 
the carnival play—as this was the last day, and people do not 
molest passers-by in the street at night. 

Unfortunately I was not to get off scot-free, for just before I 
got to the hotel for dinner, a young lady in a balcony fairly 
drenched me from head to foot with a well-directed discharge 
from an immense garden syringe. 

The polite thing for me to do would have been to bow to her 
and say, “ Muchas gracias Senorita” (“ Many thanks, Miss”), but 
I was too angry to be polite ; so I just went into the hotel and 
dried myself as well as I could before sitting down to dinner— 
deeply thankful that this was the last day of the “Carnavales.” 


T. MOORE VARGAS. 
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The Colonel’s Wooing. 


By KATHLEEN HUDDLESTON. 


“ AND is it possible,” said Lady Marcia Tyrell, “that I really 
have a grown-up daughter, a daughter ready to come out! How 
old it makes me feel !” 

She may have felt old, but she did not look it. Her com- 
plexion was fresh and delicate, her figure almost girlish in its 
slimness, and there was no trace of grey amongst the wavy 
masses of her auburn hair. A very lovely woman was Lady 
Marcia, and she possessed a charm that is almost as potent over 
the hearts of men, as is that of beauty, she was eminently 
fascinating. 

She was standing in the drawing-room of her luxurious 
Parisian flat, and her companion was a little old-fashioned lady 
who had once been her own governess and who was now acting 
in the same capacity to her daughter Claire. Miss Uniacke 
invariably took everything in its most literal sense, and she 
threw up her mittened hands in mild protest as Lady Marcia 
spoke, 

“You old, my dear! O,how can you say so? Why you 
can’t be more than thirty-seven. Claire is only seventeen, and 
you were barely nineteen when she was born. You married too 
young !” 

“Yes,” agreed Lady Marcia placidly, “I think I did.” 

She might have added that Mr. Tyrell, the wealthy manufac- 
turer, had been a good deal too old a husband for her, and Miss 
Uniacke had been thinking of this when she spoke, but Lady 
Marcia’s disposition was joyous and easy-going almost to a fault. 
Sweet-natured and sunny-tempered she certainly was, and she 
was a woman made to be loved and caressed, but with all her 
sweetness and goodness, she was not a woman either to think or 
feel deeply. 

When her father, an inpecunious Irish peer, had married her, 
almost before she had emerged from the schoolroom, to a man 
more than double her age, she had gone smiling to the altar. 
Her poor old husband worshipped her, and she liked him and 
did her duty by him, and no breath of scandal had ever tarnished 
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her fair name. When, however, Mr. Tyrell died, Lady Marcia 
was by no means broken-hearted. She shed a few decorous 
tears and then her old happy life went on again and she slept 
and ate and enjoyed herself as much as ever. She never felt 
inclined to re-marry. She was not passionate enough to feel the 
want of one all-engrossing love, and her baby daughter Claire, 
amply filled her life. Almost a child herself when Claire was 
born, the two had been everything to each other. They were 
more like sisters than like mother and daughter. They had 
never been separated until a year ago, when Lady Marcia had 
been summoned to Ireland to nurse her father through a long and 
tedious illness, and Claire had gone to a convent school in Bavaria, 
under Miss Uniacke’s charge, to perfect herself in German. 

The old Earl was better now, and Lady Marcia had flown to 
join her daughter, who had come to Paris to meet her, and they 
had arranged to stay there until the London season began. It 
was now March, and Easter fell early that year, but, in spite of 
the claims that Lady Marcia felt London had upon her, now that 
she had a daughter to present and bring out, she meant to linger 
in the gay French capital for some weeks longer. Lady Marcia 
was almost childlike in her capacity for enjoyment, and what can 
equal Paris at Eastertide ? 

A maid, arrayed in the daintiest of caps and aprons, brought 
in tea, and Lady Marcia threw off her heavy fur-lined cloak, for 
she had been driving with her daughter, and sank into the nearest 
easy-chair. She took a great bunch of violets out of a china 
bowl near her and pinned them into the soft lace of her dress. 

“ Now let us have a cosy chat, you old dear,” she said to Miss 
Uniacke, “it seems such ages since we parted! You shall make 
the tea, I am too lazy. I don’t think Claire will be down just 
yet, for she had letters to write, so you can tell me all about her. 
How pretty she is, and yet—not exactly pretty either! 1 think 
there is something grand-looking about Claire, and I see a 
change in her, although we have not been away from each other 
so very long. Has she any admirers ?” 

Miss Uniacke looked feebly shocked. She adored Lady Marcia, 
but somehow the latter nearly always contrived to shock her. 

“My dear, I thought you trusted me,” she said, with an 
attempt at dignity. “Claire’s male acquaintances may be almost 
counted on my fingers. You forget she is not out. She has 
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been nowhere since we came to Paris excepting to the March- 
monts’. They give musical evenings, you know, and made such 
a point of my bringing her, and as they are such old friends and 
Mrs. Marchmont is her godmother, I thought you would not 
mind, and then the music is so good !” 

“And I’m sure the company is the same,” laughed Lady 
Marcia, “so don’t apologise for taking her. I am going myself 
to-morrow night. Is that where she met a tall, good-looking 
man who passed us when we were driving to-day? Des- 
borough, I think, she said his name was ?” 

Miss Uniacke nodded. 

“Yes, Colonel Desborough. He is a sort of cousin of Mrs. 
Marchmont’s and is staying with them. He and Claire have 
been trying duets together. He told me her voice was the 
sweetest and freshest he had heard for years! And so it is,” 
Miss Uniacke added, with almost motherly pride in her pupil. 

And indeed she was a pupil anyone might have been proud 
of. She came into the room just as her governess finished 
speaking, and as she knelt down by the side of her mother’s 
chair, you saw how like and yet unlike, were Lady Marcia and 
her daughter. 

She was tall, even taller than her mother, and her colouring 
was much the same, but her eyes were not Irish blue, but 
tenderest, deepest hazel, and whilst Lady Marcia’s face betrayed 
her character, sweet, pliable, and without depth, every line of her 
daughter’s countenance spoke of firmness and self-control. 

Marvellous decision and capacity for good or evil looked at 
you from Claire’s long-lashed eyes, and was expressed in the 
curves of her delicate mouth. As you gazed at her you could not 
help feeling that she might become either a very good woman 
or the reverse, but an ordinary woman she would never be. 

It was this peculiarity about her face that nearly always 
puzzled people and made them say: 

“Yes, Claire Tyrell is beautiful, and yet—you would never 
dream of calling her a pretty girl!” 

She knelt on by her mother’s side, and pulled Lady Marcia’s 
head down till it rested on her shoulder and their auburn hair 
mingled together. The mother’s was every whit as abundant 
and full of rich colouring as the daughter’s. 

“O, mother,” said the girl, with a sigh of deepest content, 
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“this is lovely—to be with you once more! I have longed for 
to-day for months, and I thought grandfather was never going to 
release you. Now we will ever, never be parted again!” 

Lady Marcia’s pretty laugh pealed out. 

“* Never’ is a long day, Claire. You will be marrying soon. I 
hear you have already begun to sing duets with gallant colonels.” 

Lady Marcia spoke jestingly, and the moment after she had 
spoken she bit her lips, and longed to retract her words. She 
was sorry she had made such a speech to her young daughter, 
fresh from the convent school, and she felt that what she had 
said was hardly in the best of taste,and she was refined and 
high-bred to her finger-tips. 

This was so like Lady Marcia. She generally spoke upon 
impulse, and often repented afterwards, only to do the same 
thing again ten times in the same day, in her happy, heedless, 
Irish way ; and with it all she was so sweetly and serenely un- 
conscious that she rarely offended anyone. 

Claire rose at her mother’s jest, and a wave of deep colour swept 
over her face, but she turned quickly towards the window and 
neither Lady Marcia nor Miss Uniacke saw that passing blush. 
If the latter ad noticed it, it would have revealed much to her, 
for she knew her pupil’s character by heart. For seventeen 
years, since the girl’s earliest babyhood, Miss Uniacke had 
watched and prayed over her; and if the mother was dear to 
her, the daughter was still dearer. 

“T was telling your mother,” she said, as she busily resumed 
her knitting, “about the Marchmonts’ musical evenings, and of 
how well your voice and Colonel Desborough’s went together. 
You must introduce him to your mother to-morrow night. I 
think she will like him.” 

Claire looked at her mother with shining, earnest eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I.think you will like him, mother. I 
haven’t seen many men, but it seems to me he is the only man I 
have met who is worth talking to, excepting that German pro- 
fessor whom we knew at Bonn last year—and then Colonel 
Desborough’s voice is such a lovely baritone! When you sing 
with him you can’t help singing well.” 

“An admirable Crichton!” said Lady Marcia brightly. “I 
begin to look forward to to-morrow, Claire, and, oh! how tire- 
some! all my prettiest dresses are white, and now that I am 
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going to take out a grown-up daughter for the first time, it 
would be Zoo silly for me to go arrayed in white!” 

Claire did not answer. She had taken up her work and her 
head was bent over it. She hardly heard her mother’s frivolous 
chatter. She was thinking that she also was looking forward to 
to-morrow and she was afraid to ask herself the reason why. 


The Marchmonts’ rooms were as crowded the next evening as 
such an excellent hostess as Mrs. Marchmont ever permitted her 
rooms to be. A famous ’cello player was to perform, and the 
whole of the musical programme was expected to be even better 
than usual in a house where it was always far above the average. 

The Tyrells came late, and of the two Lady Marcia looked 
by far the most brilliant. The pale green silk she wore threw 
up her marvellous colouring, and her pretty blue eyes were 
dancing with the anticipation of enjoyment, and were nearly as 
bright as her diamonds. - 

“ Darling,” she whispered to her daughter as they made their 
way up the staircase, “ you look quite fagged. You get up too 
early. Why cannot you go to church at ten o’clock with me, . 
instead of at seven o’clock, like you do. ‘One cannot burn the 
candle at both ends!’” 

Lady Marcia was a good woman, and, like all her family, a 
staunch Roman Catholic, and she had brought up her daughter 
in her own faith, but she liked to take her religion as easily as 
she took everything else in life, and a ten o’clock mass, after a 
comfortable cup of chocolate, was more in her line than a seven 
o'clock one. 

Claire only smiled. It was no hardship to her to get up at 
six; in the convent, the day had seemed half over by ten. 

“Mother,” she said, “here is Colonel Desborough. I must 
introduce him to you now. O, I hope you will like him.” And 
a moment later he was bowing over Lady Marcia’s slender hand. 

An hour afterwards he was still by her side. The subtle 
attraction she possessed for all men had cast its spell over him, 
seasoned veteran though he was. For the last three weeks he 
had, so he imagined, been rapidly falling in love with Claire, and 
he had almost decided that she was the only girl he would ever 
care to have for his wife. This was no light conclusion for him 
to have nearly arrived at, for he was a man of more than fifty, 

20 
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a distinguished officer who had seen much service, and who had 
lived every day of his life. Claire, in her girlish purity, had 
attracted him as a very young girl will often attract a d/asé man 
of the world, and almost, not quite, he had made up his mind to 
give up his freedom at last. He had not much fear of a refusal. 
Colonel Desborough was not a vain man, but he had noticed 
how Claire’s sweet face lit up at his approach, and how eagerly 
she listened to all he had to say. She was talking now toa 
young attaché of the English Embassy, a beardless youth, whose 
only merit lay in his exquisite violin playing, or rather, she was 
letting him talk to her and, “how bored she looked,” thought 
Desborough. “And yet—how much more suitable it would be, 
as regards age and everything else, if she were to marry some 
young fellow like Vivian !” 

The Colonel felt that he had been very foolish to have been 
almost falling in love with a girl not out of her teens, a girl who 
would be in the zenith of her beauty when he would be good for 
nothing but gruel and a bath chair. And Desborough smiled half 
bitterly. Then he glanced down at Lady Marcia, who was fanning 
herself languidly with a fan that was a mass of gleaming tortoise- 
shell and pale green feathers, and somehow he felt consoled. 

Before the evening was over he began to think that Claire 
would make a most charming step-daughter, and that her mother 
—well, that her mother was simply the sweetest and most fasci- 
nating woman he had ever met. 

He took Lady Marcia down to supper, and later on escorted 
her to her carriage, Claire following them on the arm of a much 
be-decorated foreign count. ' 

“T will bring you that book that we were talking of to-morrow, 
if I may,” were Desborough’s parting words. “They are the 
cleverest essays that have been written for some time.” And 
Lady Marcia, who seldom read anything deeper than Marie 
Corelli’s novels, said, “Thank you” with pretty earnestness, and 
added that “they would be in about tea-time.” 

After that the little drama was played out very quickly. 

Nearly every day the Colonel made some excuse for calling at 
the Tyrells’, and when he did not call he always contrived to 
waylay Lady Marcia on her rides and drives. 

Soon all her little world began to whisper about his infatuation 
for the pretty widow, and everyone knew that it only rested with 
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herself to become Lady Marcia Desborough. Everyone knew 
but Claire ! 

To do both Lady Marcia and Desborough justice, they 
neither of them dreamt that Claire’s feelings were involved in 
the matter. Claire was not a girl to wear her heart upon her 
sleeve, and even to herself she hardly acknowledged how deeply 
she loved Robert Desborough. He was old enough to be her 
father, and therein perhaps lay part of his charm. She felt that 
he had seen so much that she had never even thought of ; that 
he had gone through experiences such as by the wildest stretch 
of her imagination she could not picture. And then, he was 
so clever and so handsome, and he seemed so far above her, 
and Claire could never have cared for a man she could not 
reverence as well. 

It was strange how blind she was to his growing love for her 
mother. She did not see (although even to prosy Miss Uniacke 
the fact was patent) that Colonel Desborough’s whole soul was 
wrapped up in Lady Marcia. He had taken long to fall in love, 
but he had contrived to do so thoroughly at last. Lady Marcia 
had enslaved him as completely as if he had been some callow 
youth of twenty. She held his heart in the hollow of her slim, 
little hand, and in his own eyes his liking for Claire now seemed 
to him to have been the merest passing fancy. As a daughter 
he felt that he could love her dearly, but he marvelled how he 
could ever have thought of her asa wife. 

Of course Claire’s delusion could not last, but it was very sweet 
to the girl while it lasted, and the awakening was none the less 
bitter for coming unexpectedly. 

They were returning to England in a fortnight’s time, and 
Claire had been busy shopping with Miss Uniacke. She had 
been collecting photographs of the different churches of Paris, 
and this afternoon she had invested in a huge album in which to 
paste them. Lady Marcia had not been out. Her head had 
been aching slightly, so she was resting quietly in her own room, 
and Claire, on her return, found the drawing-room deserted. Be- 
yond it lay another little room, which she sometimes used to paint 
and read in. It was divided from their sitting-room by heavy 
velvet curtains, and into this room Claire carried her photographs. 
It was an untidy little den, but here she could make as much 
mess as she liked, and here she was secure from interruption. 

20* 
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She worked away industriously for some time, and then she 
heard the servant usher someone into the drawing-room, and 
peeping through the curtains she saw it was Colonel Desborough. 
Afterwards, Claire often wondered what instinct it was that 
prevented her from going forward to greet him, but something 
did prevent her, and she sat silent. The curtains hid her and she 
could see him distinctly, whilst remaining totally unseen herself. 

She heard him ask for her mother, and then, while the servant 
went to find her, she watched him walking restlessly about the 
room. A very demon of inquietude seemed to possess him, and 
he had just halted by a large photograph of Lady Marcia, taken 
when she was barely nineteen, with Claire, a baby, peeping over 
her shoulder, when her mother came in. 

Claire lived to be an old woman, but, to her dying hour, every 
detail of the scene that followed was engraven on her memory, 
and she never forgot how her mother was dressed that day. 

Lady Marcia wore a tea-gown of soft, cream-coloured silk, 
and she had fastened a big bunch of tea-roses (the Colonel’s 
morning offering) into her waistband. Her pretty hair was 
gathered up carelessly into a great loose knot. She had never 
looked more girlish or more bewitching. 

“What! are you all alone?” she asked gaily. “I thought 
Claire was here. And please don’t gaze at that very ancient 
photograph. It makes me feel—oh, so old when I see it and 
remember what a grown-up young person Claire is now, and she 
was such a sweet little baby!” 

The Colonel was looking at her as if he could never look 
away. She was a tall woman, but de was tall enough to_ look 
down on her. Suddenly he bent forward and caught both her 
hands in his own. His bronzed face was pale with the intensity 
of his emotion. 

“QO, Marcia, my darling,” he said hoarsely. “I hate that photo- 
graph. To think that you should have wasted even one year of 
your sweet life on another man. To think that another man’s 
child should call you ‘Mother’! Your past I know can never 
be mine, but your future may. I want you, Marcia, I want you 
for my very own. I want you for my wife. You must have seen 
how I have grown to love you; can’t you love me in return ?” 

Lady Marcia was used to love and admiration. Since het widow- 
hood began she had had more proposals than she could count or 
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remember, yet—shallow little soul as she was—the earnestness of 
this strong man’s passion struck some responsive chord in her. 

She had taken his attentions very calmly as was her wont: 
and if they had drifted apart she would probably very soon have 
forgotten him or merely have recalled him as “that nice man, 
Colonel Desborough, whom we met in Paris.” But as it was, 
for the moment she really felt as if she was falling in love, and 
she rather liked the sensation ! 

And Claire ? 

Claire sat in the next room asif turned to stone, and listened 
to the words that were to blight the whole of her young life. 
There was no uncertainty about “er love for Desborough. The 
love that her mother prized so lightly, and could so easily have 
gone without. Claire’s love for him had become, unconsciously 
to herself, a very part of her nature. She cared for him in a 
manner far beyond her years ; ina manner few girls of seven- 
teen are capable of caring for a man in. 

And this was the end of it! And the hand that dashed the 
cup of happiness from her lips was the hand of her own mother, 
the mother who adored her and whom she adored. 

She watched him put his arms round Lady Marcia’s slender form, 
and encircle her in a passionate embrace, and she saw her mother’s 
haughty head, with its wealth of pretty hair, sink submissively 
on to his shoulder. Then their lips met and Claire bit her own 
till they bled, in her efforts to repress a moan of bitter anguish. 

When she was capable of listening again, her mother was speak- 
ing, and Colonel Desborough was gathering up his hat and gloves. 

“You will come back and dine, will you not, Robert ?” she 
was saying with pretty hesitation. “There are quails, 1 know, 
but I am vague as to the rest of the dinner. Miss Uniacke 
sees to all that, and I hope, oh I do hope she has managed to 
get some strawberries. I am so fond of strawberries, and forced 
ones are better than none.” 

Claire almost smiled. It all seemed such a farce! The crowning 
joy of Lady Marcia’s life had come to her, and she could think 
of quails and strawberries. But Robert Desborough was content. 

“Yes, dearest, I will come back,” he said. “I shall never stay 
away from you for long again. Put on a white dress, all white, 
and wear white flowers in your hair. O, Marcia, I never could 
quote correctly, but I feel to-day, with George Eliot that, ‘the 
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troubles of youth were worth living through, for the sake of the 
joys of middle age.’ ” 

Claire’s head sunk down into her hands, and so she sat on. I 
think, just at first, her pain was so great that she was barely 
conscious of it. O, if he had only kissed ery as he was kissing 
Lady Marcia! If he had only whispered those words to he». 
“ Sweetheart, you are my life. I cannot live without you!” 

“My God, my God!” the poor child thought. “It is wicked, 
it is horrible! I am jealous of my mother, my own darling 
mother. O, what shall I do?” 

A great longing came upon her to be alone with her sorrow. 
She felt as if the four walls of the room were stifling her. If only 
she could get away, into the air, into the busy streets of Paris, 
she fancied she might be able to regain some amount of self-control. 

When she had begun to arrange her album, she had flung off 
her outdoor garments, but now she put them on hastily, and 
when she had made sure that the drawing-room was once more 
empty and that her mother was safe upstairs, she stole through 
it noiselessly, and let herself swiftly out into the street. 

In later life, when Claire, after years of self-discipline, had 
taught herself to look back calmly on that time, she was never 
quite able to tell what she had done during those first few hours. 
She always thought that she must have walked for miles, aimlessly 
and rapidly. She, who had hardly ever, even in broadest day- 
light, been out without an escort, and it was now getting dusk. 

At last, when she had forced herself to turn homewards, she 
found herself passing a church, and witha great sigh of relief she 
crept in and flung herself on her knees in one of its darkest corners. 

It was a large church, and save for the glimmering tapers that 
were burning in front of the various altars, and the soft glow of 
the sanctuary lamp, it was unlit. The holy quiet, the incense- 
laden atmosphere, soothed Claire’s bruised spirit strangely. 

She felt, that while she still possessed her God, it was possible 
to bear all things, to suffer all things. Alone, save for her Lord, 
in this, the hour of her great misery, she prayed as in all her 
pure young life, she had never prayed before. 

From above the Lady altar, a marble figure of the Virgin 
looked down on her, and Claire knelt on, the tears streaming 
down her face, but all the bitterness gone from her heart. 

“QO, Holy Mother,” she prayed. “Teach me to bear my grief. 
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Teach me to turn my life to good account, not to waste it in 
vain repining for what might have been, and for the love that can 
never now be mine. O, God, keep my purpose firm. Help me to 
live a good and useful life, and tell me how that life is to be lived.” 
As if in answer to her prayer, she heard a slight stir behind her. 
Hitherto, she had been alone in the church, but now she saw that 
two Sisters of Charity had glided in, on their way back to their 
Convent, probably after a day spent amidst the slums of Paris. 
They knelt down near her and began to say their rosaries, 
and Claire, as she looked at their sweet placid faces and marked 
the holy calm that seemed to enfold them, felt that her petition 
had been heard and answered. She too, might conquer herself 
and live for others, and in time become a partaker of that 
heavenly peace, and so obtain “an exceeding great reward.” 


Before the summer was over two events had taken place. 
Lady Marcia and Robert Desborough were man and wife, and 
Claire had entered upon her noviciate as a Sister of Charity in 
the Rue du Bac. 

She did not enter without long and heartfelt opposition from 
everyone, and God alone knew what it cost her to keep firm in 
spite of it. Her stepfather, although he was not a Catholic, 
alone said nothing to dissuade her. Perhaps he remembered 
the look in her eyes, when he had given her his first fatherly 
kiss upon his wedding morning, and perhaps a dim perception 
of how matters were with Claire had dawned upon him then. 

His marriage turned out a very happy one. Indeed, with 
sunny, sweet-tempered Lady Marcia for a wife, it could hardly 
turn out otherwise. She did not, naturally, see much of Claire, 
and the only tears she ever sheds are shed when she parts with 
her daughter, after a flying visit of a few hours’ duration. 

She has two boys now, handsome, sturdy little fellows, to 
whom she is devoted, but, fond as she is of them, they can 
never quite fill the place of her first-born, and every time she 
goes to the convent she makes her little lament over Claire. 

“OQ, darling,” she always says, “ of course you have chosen the 
better part, but I wish it could have been otherwise The cap is 
so unbecoming, and I want you so at home!” 

In spite of this however, Lady Marcia is happy, for she 
never knows the truth ! 
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Sir Marry Gray. 


By CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 
PROLOGUE. 


IT is evening. The curtains are drawn, the candles are lighted, 
and I am busily engaged with a task, in which I imagine there 
are few, young or old, who have not, at some time or other of 
their lives, either actively, or indirectly participated, viz., re- 
perusing and destroying old letters. Numerous packets of these 
soul-stirring documents lie before me on the table, neatly labelled 
and tied together. Bygone memories awake as I gaze upon 
them, and diverse scenes stand out clearly in my mind, evoked 
from the dim caverns of the Past, by the sight of familiar hand- 
writing traced long ago by many loved ones, who are now, alas! 
dead and gone! 

In this age of rapid movement, one incident is soon effaced 
from the mind by the advent of another; at all events, this is 
certainly the case with the young, and also with those who have 
embarked on an active and exciting career. But, at the time 
when most of these letters were written, life ran on different 
wheels, and in a distinctly monotonous groove. Then, people 
thought and acted—especially the dwellers in the country—more 
cautiously than is customary now. Whether the decisions 
evolved by the slower-working brains of our predecessors were 
fraught with greater wisdom, and more calculating foresight, 
than rule these days of progress and enlightenment, is difficult to 
decide, but it would appear that fluency of tongue and specious 
logic go far to win the battle now, and bring notoriety and 
success to the owner of these dazzling but misleading gifts. 

It may be that “ distance lends enchantment to the view,” 


** Or that the past will always win 
A glory from its being far” ; 


but it seems to me, that in the “good old times,” when I was a 
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young, light-hearted girl, friendship proved more lasting, hospi- 
tality was more spontaneous and bountiful, and that the lives 
and characters of men and women were more sympathetic and 
genuine than those of the present generation. 

Good and evil, it is true, were mixed then, as now, for so they 
ever have been, and will always remain. But if “the march of 
intellect,” and “higher education” of to-day, has produced the 
expansion of mind supposed to follow it, can it be said, that 
with increased culture, the mass of mankind has become elevated 
by its stimulating power? That human nature has really im- 
proved, and touched, not to say veached, the lofty ideals held out 
before its eyes? Of this, perhaps, I am not a good judge, but it 
strikes me, that the heart of man remains much the same, at the 
present hour, as it always has been. If vice be not so openly 
practised, and flaunted in the face of the world ; if the laws of 
God and man are not disregarded with the same barefaced 
impunity, as was tolerated in the beginning of this nineteenth 
century, yet the hydra-headed monster of evil has only been 
scotched, it exists in secret just the same, though fashion, and the 
voice of public opinion, bid it wear the cloak of hypocrisy and 
conventionality, and lie conceale¢ under the thin veneer of 
discretion. 

I am well aware, nevertheless, that there is a small army of men 
and women who are devoting their lives to the suppression of evil- 
doing, and to the advancement of good works; who, both by 
example and precept, are striving, by all means in their 
power, to make headway against the tide of infidelity, suffering 
and poverty, that threatens to overwhelm and engulf the poor, 
struggling victims who are caught in its waves. All glory and 
honour be to this little band of martyrs! Far be it from me to 
disparage their efforts. But if, here and there, some unfortunate 
wanderers are rescued by their energetic hands, and landed in 
safety on the shore, how many, on the other side, sink down to 
the depths and are heard of no more? 

If I have taken a pessimist’s view of things, forgive me, dear 
reader, for I am an old woman now, and burdened with the 
weight of many sorrows. I know also, that poor suffering 
humanity toils and sorrows in these days, as in the bygone 
years. Tragic events stir our hearts, and haunt our steps in the 
present, as they did those of our ancestors in the past; and, 
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because such is the case, I think some singular circumstances— 
which occurred about fifty years ago, in a family well-known to 
me—may prove interesting, and I venture to give them publicity. 

They were related, by the friend of my youth, in a series of 
letters, which compose one of the packets now spread before me. 
I have purposely omitted every reference made in them to 
myself, saving such slight details as serve for links in the story. 
Happily, at that time, there was nothing in my life to call forth 
any particular interest; my history then, was a fair, unwritten 
page, giving no indications of the stormy future, nor of trials 
that would cloud my spirit, and desolate my hearth. 

It is but a few months ago that I lost my dear husband, who 
left me childless and solitary ; for my brave, and only son was 
killed in the Zulu war, and his broken-hearted, beautiful, young 
wife soon followed him to the “Silent Land,” to whose safe 
shelter my three other children, in the prime of their youth, 
were quickly gathered. 

Now here, in my quiet room, I sit alone this October evening. 

‘Nothing breaks the stillness around me, but the gusty wind 
swaying the branches of the trees, and the beating of the rain- 
drops against the window-panes :— 

I can hear the ceaseless dripping 
Of the rain, and the sad wind 

Comes sighing through the poplars tall ; 
Sorrow wakes, and fills my mind ; 

And my thoughts fly quickly backward 
To the unforgotten years, 


With sore aching at my heart-strings, 
And a weight of unshed tears. 


For round my hearth stand vacant chairs, 
With their arms outstretched in vain ; 

Those well-loved forms, they once embraced, 
Will no more come again ; 

Ah, no! they've passed away from earth, 
From its griefs and joys are free ; 

We have parted! and the shades of night 
Gather thick and fast round me. 


Yet, sometimes ’mid the silence 
That comes floating gently round, 
I seem to hear their footsteps still, 
And their voices softly sound. 
Then peace steals o’er my troubled soul, 
And my mind with eager wings 
Sweeps aside the feeble barriers 
Earthly separation brings ; 
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And those dear ones seem beside me— 
I would give the world for speech ! 
Oh ! this is grief, that those we love 
Die, and pass beycnd our reach ! 
Now, I sit here in the stillness, 
Yes, I sit here all alone, 
And I know we nevermore shall meet, 
For they, one and all, are gone ! 


I hear the soughing of the win 
Through the poplars straight and tall, 
And the dripping of the raindrops 
Adds a sadness to it all. 
I sit alone—my tears o’erflow, 
And my heart is sorely riven ; 
Yet thus my soul is upward drawn 
By links ’tween earth and heaven. 


LETTER I. 


FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON. 
Fairleigh Court, Midnight, 


June 1oth, 18—. 

My DEAREST JULIA, 

At last my wish is realised, and I am actually a visitor 
at Fairleigh Court! The seclusion in which its inmates live, and 
the mystery that surrounds them, have always created the 
greatest curiosity in my mind, as you are well aware; but I 
never anticipated that the opportunity of being able to penetrate 
its cause might be given to me, or that I should pass any length 
of time in the society of Sir Harry Gray and his daughter. 
However, it is always the unexpected that happens, and here I 
am ! 

You know that the “Wicked Baronet,” as he is sometimes 
called, has a great respect and liking for my father; and he 
begged him to allow me to pay a visit to Olive Gray, my old 
schoolfellow, whose health has become very delicate. Poor 
thing! Can any one be surprised at it, when she leads such a 
dull, miserable life with Sir Harry, who is quite a hermit? I 
cannot think any father, unless he had the heart of a stone, 
would condemn a girl to such solitude, as only Fairleigh Court, 
under present circumstances, can produce. 
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My father was not very willing, at first, to let me go, but after a 
little persuasion I won him over to consent. 

I have not seen much of Olive, since we were at school 
together; my mother not having encouraged the intimacy 
between us, owing to the unfavourable character borne by Sir 
Harry Gray ; and, you may be sure, she did not let me depart 
without many directions, and exhortations to prudence. 

But now that I am here, I am enchanted with this lovely 
place. 

Fairleigh Court is a picturesque old house, the back of which 
is plainly visible from the road, with its stately avenue of beech 
trees ; and the front view is equally charming in a different way. 
Terrace after terrace of green turf, gay with flowers, slope down 
to the borders of a clear, shining lake, overhung with weeping 
willows. On the right of the house stretch large shrubberies | 
where inviting seats, under the shade of grandly spreading trees, 
offer those opportunities for meditation and repose, which are so 
dear to my soul. 

. This lovely landscape is a perfect picture of peace and calm, 
presenting a striking contrast to the perturbed and weary look of 
its owner, and the sad face of his only child. 

To the left of the Court lie wide pasture lands, lately reclaimed 
from the Forest of Leigh, where sheep browse at their leisure. 
The sound of the tinkling bell, borne by the head of the flock, 
falls upon the ear with a sweet, plaintive tone that is very sooth- 
ing. Large fields of yellow corn will soon help to enliven the 
prospect. The sight of these far-reaching downs, gives me a 
feeling of breadth and freedom, as I gaze upon them ; while ‘the 
fresh breeze, blowing with gentle vigour across these swelling 
uplands, seems, like the bounding waves of the ocean, to elevate 
and draw my thoughts from this sublunary world, to the happier 
and unchangeable regions above. 

The interior of Fairleigh Court presents rather a sombre 
appearance, owing to the preponderance of oak-wainscoting in 
the hall, as well as in many of the rooms; but it suits the 
antiquity of the family, and the character of the old place. Its 
gloom, however, is partially lightened by the effect of valuable 
paintings, sculpture, old china, and a large collection of costly 
relics and curiosities, which have been accumulated for centuries 
by various owners of the Court, and which are disposed and 
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arranged, with taste and effect, in the various rooms of the 
mansion. 

I think you must have seen Sir Harry Gray driving his mail- 
phaeton and pair of fine black horses into Slocombe, with his 
never-absent companion, Mr. Viner, seated by his side ; but as 
you may not distinctly remember them, and I wish to gain your 
interest for this family, I will describe their appearance to the 
best of my power. 

I have heard it, somewhere, remarked, that the natural character 
of man often displays itself at meal times, and therefore I select 
the dinner-hour as a fitting time from which to draw my portraits. 

We were a party of four this evening. 

Imprimis——Sir Harry Gray. Picture to yourself a tall, thin 
man, verging on sixty, whose still abundant hair, once fair, is 
now thickly streaked with grey. His features, of an aristocratic 
type, are marred by a look of settled gloom and care, and his 
once lithe, and still vigorous frame has a confirmed stoop, 
strongly significant of ill-health and brooding anxiety, more 
than of age. He joined but little in the conversation, and when 
he vouchsafed a remark, it was generally a complaint of the 
viands set before him, sometimes accompanied by a thinly-veiled 
sarcasm, or angry look at his daughter. I observed that he 
drank nothing but cold water, which I have been told is his 
invariable custom. 

Olive Gray, who sat at the head of the table, looking nervous 
and distraite, is about twenty-three, and a very attractive girl. 
One could imagine her winning many hearts, if her beautiful 
face were not clouded and overshadowed by a look of appre- 
hension and pain. Her features, like her father’s, are refined, 
and rendered more so by her delicate health, which shows itself 
principally, in an extreme paleness of complexion, and a languid, 
uninterested manner. She wears her hair—in colour, a rich 
auburn—dressed high upon her small head. Her eyes are hazel, 
and though generally soft and sad, can flash and sparkle with 
spirit, should occasion warrant them in so doing, as I have had 
more than one opportunity of observing already, when they have 
met the regard of the other guest, a permanent one, at Fairleigh 
Court, it seems, but over whose continued presence there a 
mystery hangs. 

Mr. Viner is nominally Sir Harry Gray’s secretary and 
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amanuensis, but in veality his chosen companion, and the 
confidant of all his private affairs. 

A good many stories have obtained credence about Conway 
Viner, and there have been several reasons advanced, by inquisi- 
tive people, as to the cause of his influence over the baronet. I 
will not enter upon them now, but content myself with de- 
scribing the secretary’s personal appearance and peculiarities. 

He has a dark, inscrutable face, and eyes which seldom meet 
those of the person with whom he is conversing, but have a 
furtive way of casting a swift, penetrating glance, now and then, 
at the people in whose company he finds himself. He talks very 
little, but what he says shows that he possesses a cultivated mind. 
His bearing is that of a gentleman, dignified and quiet. I have 
found, on further acquaintance, that he has, also, a slow, cat-like 
tread, which enables him to glide round corners, and steal into 
a room so gently, that he is near you before you are aware of 
his presence ; though, at the same time he appears to be plunged 
in such deep thought, or, so intently studying a book, as not to 
notice what is going on around him. I have no doubt, however 
that, indifferent and oblivious as Mr. Viner seems to be, he is too 
astute a personage to allow anything of importance to really 
escape his observation. 

Have you heard of the mysterious circumstances which are 
supposed, by my father, and others, to have been mainly conducive 
in raising Viner to his present position in the family? I fear that 
Olive, too, has also fallen under his sway, for which I am quite 
unable to account; but that she is in trouble I can see, and if 
she gives me any clue to the enigma, I will help her out of it, if I 
can. 

When we had finished dinner, we adjourned toa small drawing- 
room, where Olive enlivened the evening with her charming 
voice. She sings divinely, and Mr. Viner, who has a passion for 
music, expressed his satisfaction at finding that your friend could 
gratify his taste so well. When the music ceased, he joined Sir 
Harry, who had been walking on the terrace for some time, 
smoking, and enjoying his own meditations. 

Soon afterwards we all retired to rest, but, as you can see, 
from the length of this letter, 1 have given up my “beauty 
sleep” to write you these particulars, feeling sure of your 
interest, and that your thoughts are often with me. 
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But now I shall wish you good-night, for I can scarcely keep 
my eyes open, they are closing slowly, overcome with sleep, and 
I must to bed. 

How is your aunt? Please offer her my sympathy in her 
present invalid condition, and accept the love of 

Your affectionate friend, 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE. 


LETTER II. 


FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON. 
Fairleigh Court, 
June 18th, 18—. 


MY DEAREST JULIA, 

I have been looking anxiously for a letter from you, 
and not receiving one fear that your aunt still continues an 
invalid, and therefore claims so muchj of your time, that you 
have none left to bestow upon me. _ I hope you will soon send 
me some tidings of you both. 

Any little news of the outside world always appears to 


relieve the monotony of a sick room, therefore I continue my 
narrative of events at Fairleigh Court, although you will not find 
it a very lively one. One day is just like another, and yet, there 
is acertain amount of interest and excitement, connected with 
the inmates, that engrosses my thoughts, and so prevents dulness. 

I spend much of my time in exploring the beauty of the gardens 
and grounds, and in admiring the many unique and valuable 
treasures the house contains. I also find this a delightful spot 
in which to idle away the sunny hours, weaving dreams and 
building “castles in the air,” a pastime to which I am, as you 
know, very much addicted. 

Olive, already, looks a little better and brighter for my society. 
The weather is lovely, and we sit, under one of the big cedars on 
the lawn, every morning, and pass the time with books and work. 
In the afternoon we drive, and explore the country round, which, 
though familiar to me from my childhood, has always some fresh 
beauty to be discovered, particularly in the grand old Forest, that 
skirts this estate. The sunny glades there, and fine old trees, 
combined with views of the distant hills, would provide us with 
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many a charming sketch, if Olive, in her present state of health, 
did not show indifference to her brush. So I humour her present 
languid fancies, and wait for the revival of her energy and interest. 

We see but little of Sir Harry, and can very well dispense 
with his company, for he is usually morose and gloomy, and I 
observe that Olive breathes more freely when away from him. 
Mr. Viner, too, does not often thrust his society upon us, but he 
haunts Sir Harry like his shadow. They are together morning, 
noon, and night. 

During the many years in which the baronet has been a 
recluse, he has developed a strong literary taste; though, from 
the way in which he passed the earlier period of his life, no one 
would ever have imagined that books, or any kind of study, 
could provide him with amusement, or recreation. His library is 
well-furnished with learned volumes, and these, together with 
lighter works, give him, more than any other occupation could 
do, that aid to forgetfulness, and pastime for the mind, which such 
true friends of solitude can alone provide. 

His pursuit is shared by Conway Viner, but whether his 
interest in it is real, or simulated, it would be impossible for me 
to say. At all events, he is very well-informed on all subjects; 
but I have conceived a great aversion to the man, and I think 
it is reciprocated, as such feelings usually are. 

Although I have now been here a fortnight, Olive has not yet 
given me her confidence, or told me the cause of her trouble ; 
but I fancy she is waiting for a favourable opportunity to do so. 

I have noticed that Mr. Viner has lately unexpectedly joined 
us, once or twice, in our walks; and has also come, noiselessly, 
through the open window of the room where we have been 
sitting, and, remaining for a little while, on some pretext or other, 
tried to enter into conversation with us. 

I can see that this annoys Olive, but she makes no remark 
upon his conduct, although she palpably shrinks from him. To 
my astonishment, too, Mr. Viner has several times paid her 
marked attentions ; quite unnecessary and uncalled-for, from one 
holding an inferior position in the house. This evening, he 
actually rallied her upon her abstraction, and disinclination to 
oblige him by singing a special song, with which he had requested 
her to favour him. 


Poor Olive cast an appéaling look at her father, but if Sir 
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Harry saw it, he made no sign of having done so, and I felt very 
sorry for my poor friend when I saw the despairing expression 
that passed over her face. 

One of Olive’s favourite songs often haunts me. I have copied 
the words, as I think you will like them :— 


Had I but known how soon the sun would fade, 
And leave me in the gloaming sad, alone ; 

I would have drank more deeply of life’s bliss 
Before it passed away ;—had I but known ! 


Had I but known how soon the flowers of joy 
Could be by weeds of sorrow overgrown, 
I would have stemmed the torrent of my tears 
With patience, trust and hope ;—had I but known ! 


Had I but known that I must bid farewell 

To each delight of earth, I would have sown 
With greater zeal good seed of kindly deeds ; 

I would have wept no more ;—had I but known! 


Had I but known that ¢47s would be the end— 

Sad days, and nights from which sweet sleep hath flown, 
I would have lingered longer in those hours 

Whereon the sunlight shone ;—had I but known{! 


Had I but known that I must die so soon, 

That I must see each cherished hope o’erthrown, 
I would have borne the fever and the fret 

Of life with greater calm ;—had I but known ! 


Had I but known that thou wert true to me, 

Before the light died out, and strength had flown, 
I might have lived for thee, heart of my heart, 

I might have been thy bride ;—had I but known 


Olive is always solicitous for my comfort,!and strives to make 
everything as pleasant for me here as lies in ;her power. She 
has the same consideration for others, and the same loving 
nature, that made her such a favourite at school, and first won 
for her my regard and affection, as well as the esteem of many 
others. 

In the library at Fairleigh Court, there hangs a picture of the 
late Lady Gray, who died, many years ago, of a broken heart, 
caused, it is said, by her husband’s coldness and neglect. She 
must have been a lovely woman! NHer mournful eyes seem to 
meet mine with the same pleading look in them that Olive’s 
wore this evening. 


21 
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The only son and heir of the Grays, dead too, gazes down with 
the same sad eyes. Truly this isan unhappy family ; and will 
become extinct, should Olive die single, or, if married, be childless. 
I wonder what will be her fate! 

My father has told me that Sir Harry, in early life, was a very 
wild young man. His habits were dissipated, and his temper 
violent. He also drank to excess. These faults were all re- 
produced in his only son, and you can well imagine the stormy 
scenes and terrible quarrels that took place between them. Un- 
fortunately, Thornton Gray early developed a taste for gambling, 
which nothing could quench. As fast as his debts were paid, 
he contracted others, and though generosity has always been 
one of Sir Harry’s good qualities, yet he naturally drew the line 
at a certain point, and refused to supply any more funds. In 
vain the son stormed and raged, his father grew more obstinate 
with provocation, and a final rupture between them was the 
result. 

Sir Harry banished his son from his home, and forbade him 
ever to come into his presence again. 

Left to himself, the unfortunate young man went abroad, 
where he spent his time in the company of card sharpers, and 
gamblers, who soon completed his ruin. In the course of a few 
years, Thornton Gray fell into bad health, his constitution 
being impaired by his evil courses and excesses; and about 
nine months ago he died, unforgiven by his obdurate father ; 
who, whatever grief he may have felt when he heard of his son’s 
sad end, never manifested any emotion, or was seen to shed a 
tear. 

I am writing, as usual, in my bedroom, after we have retired 
for the night. And what a bedroom! Fit setting for any 
family ghost, with its old-world look and ancient furniture. 

It is a good thing I am not troubled with nerves, for what 
should I do if I were to be seized with a panic? ’Tis true Olive 
sleeps close by, but I could not goto her for assistance or en- 
couragement, as it might be dangerous to alarm her in her 
present weak state, so I must e’en make the best of it should 
anything eerie or startling occur, and trust to my own vaunted 
courage, which has never failed me yet, but then, alack ! it has 
never been tried in any great emergency. 

Let me describe this room to you, my friend. It is large,‘lofty 
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and oak - panelled, containing a very handsome mantel-piece, 
also of oak, and elaborately carved. It represents Abraham 
offering up Isaac, who lies bound upon the altar. The Patriarch 
is depicted with the knife in his hand, in readiness to slay his 
son, and the figure of the angel appearing from heaven to stop 
the sacrifice, is seen in the right-hand corner of this artistic 
handiwork. The carving is beautifully executed, and brings the 
trial of Abraham’s faith vividly before me. 

The large four-post bedstead is also carved with winged 
dragons, and unknown objects, more curious than beautiful. The 
bed-hangings, of thick tapestry, were worked by some fair 
ancestress of Olive’s, and are lovely in design. But I fear, in 
this instance at least, I do not properly reverence antiquity, at 
all events at the midnight hour, for I infinitely prefer my 
cheerful room at home, to the cumbrous furniture of this gloomy 
chamber. 

But now I must say farewell. Sleep calls me. Dzeu vous 
garde. 

Your affectionate friend, 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE. 


LETTER III. 


FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON 
Fairleigh Court, 
July oth, 18—. 
My DEAREST JULIA, 

I was delighted to receive your kind letter, it quite 
cheered my spirits; more particularly as it contained favourable 
news of dear Mrs. Scott’s health. It pleases me, also, to hear 
that you think my letters entertaining. 

Olive has, at last, unbosomed herself to me, and I find that 
the secret of her present unhappiness, and ill-health, is the old, 
old story, “ Love’s Young Dream.” 


‘* A light that ne’er can shine again 
On life's dull stream,’ 


But more on that subject anon. I think it will be best if 1 
21° 
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relate, in sequence, the events which have taken place since I 
last wrote to you. 

The love of jorder-and regularity —inherited from my dear 
father—makes me a most methodical person, I am told, so to 
begin. 

One day, about a week ago, when we were starting for a drive 
—of course I meanj,Olive and myself—Mr. Viner suddenly 
appeared at the side of ‘the carriage, and suggested accom- 
panying us. Olive looked chagrined and uneasy, but politely 
acquiesced, 

I must say that, when: he chooses, Conway Viner can make 
himself extremely agreeable. His manners have a fascination, 
which would prove very pleasant, were they not counteracted 
by the cold, repellent look of his face. As I have before 
remarked, he is an educated man, and the hours that are devoted 
by him and Sir Harry, every day, to reading and research, 
mainly contribute to the fund of information which they both 
possess, not only upon the leading topics of the day, but upon 
art, literature and science generally. 

We drove a distance of some miles, to see the ruins of a 
remarkable old mansion, called the Priory. Centuries ago it 
was a religious house, but, like many other monasteries in 
England, was condemned by King Henry VIII. to be abolished. 
On the site of the old Priory,a handsome residence was built, 
in which Lord Falkland was born, who met his death on the 
field of battle at Newbury, fighting for the martyr King. This 
Sovereign took refuge in the Priory from his enemies during the 
civil wars. , 

I delighted in wandering about this lovely and romantic 
spot. We all sat down by the side of the river which skirts 
the grounds, and I fell into a reverie over the departed glories 
of the grand old mansion. Bygone days passed before my 
mind ; those days when noble knights and gentle dames dis- 
ported themselves in the sunny walks, decked in all their bravery, 
and laughed, danced and sang in the now silent and deserted 
chambers. 

I pictured a gay Cavalier sauntering side by side with some 
fair lady, under the shady trees. Or, in the dewy evening, 
lingering on the cool green turf of the sequestered lawns and 
shrubberies, to listen—as I was now doing—to the sweet 
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melody of the birds, and inhale the fresh breeze from the 
placid river. And while I was thus dreaming, these verses 
formed themselves in my mind, and I have since given expression 
to them as follows :— 


Oh, river, where the rushes grow 
So green and high, so green and high ! 
Oh, river, flowing silently 
?Neath the clear blue summer sky ! 
Calm, deep river, cool an1 pleasant, 
Give thy freedom unto me, 
And thy course so bright and gleaming, 
Ever journeying tran uilly. 


Here, the willows on thy borders 
With their branches bending low, 

Stand, like sentinels around thee, 
Steadily as ages go. 

Green, the meadows round thee, river, 
With their flocks of lazy sheep, 

And the cowslips, large and yellow, 
Deep among the grass that creep. 


On thy banks the guelder-roses, 
Lilacs and laburnums grow, 
Blue forget-me-nots beside thee, 
In abundance freely blow. 
Lovely wild-flowers in their seasons, 
Bloom ’mid medley of sweet song, 
And, from out the crackling brushwood, 
The scared rabbit scuds along. 


Yet upon thy banks far upward 
Thou hast other beauties rare, 
Fine old ruins of the Priory, 
With its chapel, standing there. 
Standing with thick woods encircled, 
Haunt of blackbird and of thrush, 
Decked with ever-changing foliage, 
Worthy of true artist’s brush. 


Through all changes changing never, 
River, thou hast seen depari 
All the Priory’s former glory 
Of war, chivalry and art. 
Left to Nature’s gentle keeping, 
To its tender hand alone, 
It speaks low, and only asketh 
One thought for the days now flown. 
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For it yieldeth true enjoyments 
Still to Nature’s lover true, 
With its sylvan glades and thickets, 
Bounded by the distant view. 
And one friend it keepeth ever, 
One who ne’er will pass away, 
Thee, clear river, true and steady, 
Rolling onward night and day. 


Mr. Viner pointed out the architectural beauties of the ancient 
residence, and we greatly admired the dilapidated chapel 
attached to it. Some parts of this building still remain in good 
preservation. Over the entrance to it, two angels, carved in 
stone, gaze down upon the intruder; near to them is a vivid 
representation of the burning bush, and some lovely rose- 
windows ; all of which, however, will soon be swept away by 
the ruthless hand of Time, the destroyer. But the out ensemble 
is a creation that would now delight the soul of any antiquary. 

We really spent a most enjoyable afternoon. 

When we returned home, Sir Harry called Mr. Viner into his 
study, where they remained closeted together, until the dinner- 
bell rang. 

Olive led the way to her boudoir, where we had tea, and there, 
at my request, she related Mr. Viner’s history, at least, 
as far as the details have been made known to her. With 
regard to the supposed reason of his influence over her father, 
she seems to be entirely ignorant. 

Conway Viner was the son of a farmer in the neighbourhood, 
who was also one of the baronet’s youthful companions, and the 
sharer in many of his wild freaks and follies. Having dissipated 
his property—which had been heavily mortgaged by his grand- 
father some years ago—and becoming disabled, by a fall from 
his horse, from any active employment, he applied to Sir Harry 
for assistance in the education of his son. 

The baronet responded by placing the boy at a good school. 
He grew fond of him, and invited him to spend his holidays at 
the Court. Viner’s abilities proving above the average, his 
patron sent him—still at his own expense—to the University, 
where he took a fair degree. Sir Harry’s original intention was, 
that the young man shou!'d enter the Church, and as he held the 
presentation to a family living, it would have been easy to 
provide for him in that way; but, for some unexplained reason, 
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the idea was given up, and Viner has continued to reside at the 
Court ever since, as Sir Harry’s secretary. 

I think you know that Olive was brought up under the care 
of her aunt, Lady Talbot, and lived with her until her death, 
which event took place about a year ago. It was at that time 
Olive came to live here permanently. She had never seen Mr. 
Viner until recently, neither had she ever been much in the 
society of her father and brother, which, probably, accounts for 
her lack of knowledge concerning the past. 

Olive asked many questions about you, and said it might be 
in your power to do her an act of kindness some day. I think 
she would have explained further, had we not been warned by 
the lateness of the hour, that dinner would shortly be served. 
Sir Harry is a perfect martinet in the routine of daily life, and 
would consider it quite a solecism in good manners to be a few 
minutes late for dinner. 

Olive was in splendid voice this evening. I think our 
excursion to the Priory the other day, and some lovely drives 
we have taken since, have acted beneficially upon her spirits. 
She sang to perfection, and Sir Harry, who is very fond of 
music, listened intently. Although he often seems apparently 
untouched and unmoved by his daughter’s sweet voice, yet, I 
think, sometimes it strikes some hidden chords of emotion, and 
awakens feelings in his passionate nature, that have lain long 
buried, and are known only to himself. 

Music certainly has the power to stir the soul to its depths, as 
nothing else in this world can do. 

I imagine, too, that underneath the surface of Mr. Viner’s cold, 
calculating character, lie hidden fires, that, if once kindled, would 
not easily be quenched. But he holds himself well in hand, 
and would never yield one iota to any feelings of sentiment for 
anyone, were they ever so beloved, if by so doing, he would 
defraud himself of any gain he was determined to win, whether 
he played for love, ambition, or worldly advancement. 

This letter has already exceeded all my others in length, and 
1 will despatch it to you to-morrow, or I shall be encroaching on 
your good-nature. I will defer any more news until I write 
again, for to-night, dear Julia, I am not in my usual high 
spirits. The gloom of this place begins to affect my nerves I 
think, 
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I am oppressed with a nameless foreboding of evil, and feel a 
longing to be back with my own cheerful family, who have no 
mysteries, and no secrets to hide. 

With fond love, believe me, 
Your affectionate friend, 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE. 


LETTER IV. 


FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON. 
Fairleigh Court, 
July 17th, 18—. 

MY DEAREST JULIA, 

We have been in much anxiety here, the last few days, 
about Sir Harry, who seems very unwell. 

He and Mr. Viner had a stormy scene in the library, yester- 
day. We could hear their voices raised in angry dispute, and 
Olive wéshed, but did not dare, to go and inquire into the cause. 

Quarrels have been frequent between them lately, Olive says, 
and her father has become very irritable and excited during the 
last few months. 

If Sir Harry felt any wish to confide in his daughter, Viner 
would most certainly frustrate all his attempts to do so, but I 
do not think, her father would turn to Olive for any comfort or 
sympathy, under his trouble, whatever it may be; for though 
originally his disposition was expansive and demonstrative;. he 
has for a long time completely lost all his donhomie and 
geniality, and developed into the gloomy, morose man he now 
appears. 

He has shut himself up at Fairleigh Court for many years, 
and never goes anywhere. He visits none of the neighbouring 
families, neither does he encourage any of their advances. He 
does not appear to have one old friend left, saving the Vicar ; 
and Viner is the only person who drives or walks with him. He 
is constantly by his side, but whether this is his own arrange- 
ment, or Sir Harry’s, we know not. At all events, this so-called 
secretary has some secret hold over the baronet, and uses it to 
bend him to his will. 
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I was interrupted just now, by a knock at my door, and on 
opening it, found Olive standing on the threshold. I bade her 
welcome, and made her sit down in an arm-chair by the open 
window ; for the nights are so warm, it is a pleasure to breathe 
the balmy air, and we retire at such an early hour, even for the 
country, that I have always time to write, for awhile, before I go 
to bed. 

Olive is rather different from other young girls, in many ways. 
She has lived long without any young companions, and I suppose 
that partly accounts for her reserved manner. We have ex- 
changed no nocturnal confidences until recently, but now the ice 
is broken, she often comes to share my solitude. Everybody 
knows the relief it gives, to pour out our troubles to sympa- 
thising ears ; especially when they have been pent up for many 
months, as is the case with my friend. 

I am not betraying her confidence, in telling you the particulars 
of her acquaintance with Colonel Bruce, she wishes me to do so; 
and as you know the gentleman in question, you will be all the 
more interested in her story. 

It was from Colonel Bruce that Sir Harry Gray first heard of 
the death of his son and heir. The two young men were, at one 
time, in the same regiment, viz., the King’s Dragoon Guards; 
but the debts contracted by Thornton Gray, added to the excess 
of his dissipated life, so annoyed the baronet—combined with 
the fear of an old name being disgraced—that he compelled his 
son to send in his papers and resign his commission. 

The sequel to this sad history, I have already told you. 

It was Colonel Bruce who discovered the unhappy young man, 
lying ill at Monte Carlo, where he shortly afterwards died. It was 
he, who wrote to apprise Sir Harry of the fact ; who attended to 
the last sad rites ; and also, at his father’s request, settled the 
spendthrift’s debts of honour. 

On his return to England, Sir Harry invited Colonel Bruce to 
Fairleigh Court. He remained here for some weeks, and during 
his stay, Sir Harry roused himself a little from his usual misan- 
thropical state, for though he visibly changed, and became broken 
in health, after his son’s death, yet, as I have before told you, he 
made no sign of sorrowing for that son’s untimely end. 

During Colonel Bruce’s visit, Olive says, her father looked 
more at his ease in Viner’s presence and apparently shook off 
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some of the nervous fancies that clouded his mind. He observed 
with pleasure the attraction Olive possessed for the colonel ; 
and he even unbent so far as to smile at her several times ; also 
to examine, with some degree of interest, the sketches she made, 
and to seek her society now and then. 

But when Colonel Bruce desired to win Olive’s hand in 
marriage, and having obtained her consent, spoke to Sir Harry 
also ; then, a cloud fell over the old man’s face again, and he 
courteously, but firmly made known his decision—that much as he 
liked and esteemed Colonel Bruce, and greatly as the alliance, 
under other circumstances, would have pleased him, it could not 
be—he had other intentions for his daughter. 

As Sir Harry continued obstinate and immoveable in this 
decision, in spite of the colonel’s pleading, and Olive’s tears, 
nothing remained to be done, but for the lovers to bow to his will, 
and part. 

And now comes the saddest part of Olive’s sad story ! 

Loving Colonel Bruce with all the strength of a reserved 
nature, she must yet give him up, and say farewell to all the 
dawning hopes of happiness that open before her eyes; or, 
else incur the displeasure of a father who had never won her 
love; and seemed indifferent whether he possessed it, or not. 
She must sacrifice a woman’s fondest dreams, at the stern fiat of 
a man, whose own life was a mystery to his child, and to every- 
body around him. 

Sir Harry would give no reason for withholding his consent to 
a marriage, that had in it all the elements of happiness. Suit- 
ability of rank, age, and their mutual] love, were all alike dis- 
regarded ; and what adds to the misery endured by his daughter 
is the knowledge, that it is to Viner she owes this wretchedness, 
that it is his hand which pulls the secret springs, and works 
behind the scenes, for his own aggrandisement, and her undoing. 

When Colonel Bruce had been gone a short time, Viner— 
stating that he had her father’s permission to address her—made 
Olive an offer of marriage, which she coldly and disdainfully 
declined. Her aversion for Viner is only equalled by her dread 
of him. She guesses that he holds some shameful secret in the 
past life of Sir Harry, and trades upon his fears regarding its 
discovery. ; 

Constant fretting and the solitude of her life, have quite un- 
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nerved the poor girl ; and, to add to her distress, she can see no 
way of escape from her painful and embarrassing position. 

I console her as well as I can; but when sorrow seems hope- 
less, it is so difficult to know what to say ; and, in this case, I 
feel, there is nothing I can do either. We must wait with 
patience the course of events, and seize every chance that offers 
of disentangling the web that Viner has woven round Sir Harry 
Gray. 

Olive wishes me to say, that, should you see Colonel Bruce, 
she would esteem it a favour if you would assure him of her un- 
faltering fidelity. She has no means of communicating with 
him, as her father extracted a promise from her, that she would 
not write to him; and she will not break her word. But she 
also feels that she owes Colonel Bruce some reparation for his 
disappointed affection, of which she is the innocent cause ; and 
the lovers agreed — should any opportunity occur —to assure 
each other, from time to time, of the unchanged state of their 
feelings. 

Sir Harry’s temper is so violent when roused, that every care 
must be taken not to provoke it. As yet, he has refrained from 
openly urging Olive to consent to a marriage with Viner; but 
she lives in constant dread of his doing so. How dreadful it 
must be to a daughter to feel, that her father is bent upon her 
acceptance of a man utterly repugnant to her! 

Sir Harry’s failing health, too, oppresses Olive’s mind ; but he 
resolutely refuses to allow her to call in any medical man, and 
will not own that anything ails him. 

The old man, has so far condescended to make himself agree- 
able, as to play a game of billiards with me the last few nights. 
But, though such a skilful hand, that victory should be easy to 
him, I can see his thoughts are far away, and I often win the 
game through his abstraction and utter indifference to it. 

Olive is most anxious that you should write quickly after the 
receipt of this letter, as she longs for tidings of Colonel Bruce, 
and thinks it likely that he may now be at Dover, where his 
mother and sister have taken a house for the summer. He 
expected to visit them there this month. 

I am afraid I have been remiss in my inquiries after your 
aunt. Accept my apologies for my fault, my dear Julia, and 
forgive me. Also believe me, when I say that I have not for- 
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gotten you for one single day, although other people, and many 
things, occupy a large share of my thoughts just now. 
I long to see your handwriting again, and to hear that the 
sight of mine still gives you pleasure. 
With much love, believe me, 
Your affectionate friend, 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE. 


LETTER V. 


FROM MISS MARGARET GASCOIGNE TO MISS JULIA VERNON. 
Fairleigh Court, 
July 25th, 1:8—. 


MY DEAREST JULIA, 

I am delighted to find that your aunt has sufficiently 
recovered from her illness to be able to go for a drive ; and I 
must congratulate you on your good nursing powers. 

The weather continues lovely. We have not had one wet day 


since I came here. It wants but one thing to make life delight- 
ful in this beautiful place, and that is the society of one’s fellow- 
creatures ; but on this point, Sir Harry’s opinion would be at 
variance with mine. He does not improve in health, but Olive 
is certainly better and more cheerful than she was. 

I have been deputed by my friend to visit some of the poor 
people in the village, as, since her health failed, she shrinks from 
going among them. I am much amused at their dread of- the 
baronet, and yet, their curiosity is insatiable about him. He 
goes by the name of “Old Harry” among the cottagers, and 
truly, in many ways, he is a good representative of that 
mysterious personage, 

The Vicar and his wife are great friends of mine, and devoted 
to Olive. Mr. Fenn carries out in his daily life my idea of what 
a clergyman ought to be, more nearly than any of that class I 
ever met. There is about his whole bearing a palpable some- 
thing, not easy to be explained, which gives the impression that 
his standard of thought and action are high and unworldly. His 
face wears a calm, quiet look, that tells of inward peace ; and his 
gentle, sympathetic manners win confidence and love, alike from 
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rich and poor. Even Sir Harry seems softened when in his 
company, and manifests the greatest respect for his opinions 
and character; and, although he never enters the church, he 
always has a kindly welcome for the Vicar when he comes to 
the Court. 

Mrs. Fenn is just the wife such a good man ought to have— 
motherly, kind and active. They both carry their years well, 
and show few signs of age; but I should judge them to be past 
sixty. 

I have made several allusions in my letters to the influence 
Mr. Viner has exerted over Sir Harry Gray for so many years. 
I think it will amuse you if I now relate the popular idea of the 
way in which he is supposed to have obtained a hold over his 
patron. Some portions of the tale were told me by my father, 
and others I have gathered from Mrs. Fenn. 

The episode to which I refer happened about fifteen years 
ago, and created a great sensation at the time; and it seems to 
have lost none of its interest, at the present day, to those who 
live in this neighbourhood and know Sir Harry. 

If the memory of a man’s good deeds soon dies away, you may 
be sure the world never forgets to repeat and circulate any faux 
pas which he may have unfortunately made. 

The stigma of disgrace must cling to one who forfeited in 
early life the respect of his fellow-men ; who never controlled his 
temper, or exercised any habits of self-restraint, but let loose the 
reins of passion, and gave way to every selfish appetite. Such 
is a true picture of the past life of Sir Harry Gray! 

Nothing remains in his conduct to remind people of his 
former condition, excepting a violent temper, which can never 
bear to be thwarted; yet, no one can suppose for a moment, 
that a man of his birth and position, would, without some 
adequate reason, suddenly give up all friends, society, and 
interests in life—worthless though they may have been—and 
checking his intemperance, seclude himself from the world ; 
unless some overwhelming catastrophe had happened to him, 
which changed the whole current of his thoughts, and completely 
altered his mode of living. 

Although in the lifetime of the late Lady Gray, her husband 
had never appeared to show her any affection, but treated her 
with great coldness and neglect, yet, after her death, he gave 
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way still more to every kind of excess; and not satisfied with 
leading a wild, gay life away from home, brought to the Court 
many undesirable and dissipated companions. The habit of 
drinking to excess, which had gained a great hold over him, now 
became confirmed, and if he could not indulge it with his boon 
companions, he would call in a footman, to whom he showed 
great marks of favour, and wile away the hours in his company. 

Just at the time when things were at their worst, Conway 
Viner came to the Court for the long vacation. To his credit, be 
it said, that he never joined in any of the baronet’s orgies. His 
conduct has always been irreproachable. Neither his tempera- 
ment, nor inclinations tempt him to scenes of debauchery. It is 
said, that he frequently ventured to remonstrate with Sir Harry 
on the scandal he was causing in the village and the neighbour- 
hood by his doings ; but he only drew upon himself the baronet’s 
displeasure, without in any way checking his riotous proceedings. 

Sir Harry’s reformation dates from the time that the following 
incident took place. 

_ One morning this quiet little village was startled by the news, 
that Sir Harry Gray’s favourite footman had fallen downstairs 
over night, and killed himself, by striking his head against the 
iron balusters, in his descent. The information proved to be true. 

At the inquest, which was held a day or two afterwards, the 
following details were related by Viner : 

He stated, of course, upon his oath, that on the evening in 
question, the baronet had been drinking heavily, and became un- 
manageable. He, therefore, after vainly trying to get him to 
bed, turned to the footman, who was in his master’s room, for 
assistance. The man was, himself, far from sober ; and Viner’s 
story was that on reaching the top of the stairs, he overbalanced 
himself, and, failing to recover his footing, fell headlong to the 
bottom, where he lay like a log, silent and immovable. 

After dragging Sir Harry to his room, and depositing him in 
an arm-chair, Viner rushed downstairs, and raised the prostrate 
man. He loosened his neckcloth, and, laying his ear to his heart, 
listened for its pulsations, and waited for some sound to give 
him assurance that he yet breathed. But no; all was still! 
Death had been instantaneous. 

Viner told the jurymen that he stood paralysed with the 
shock. Silence reigned in the house. All the servants had long 
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since retired to rest. Their quarters were far off, in the other 
wing of the mansion, and were reached by a separate staircase. 
He ran to awaken the butler, and told him to despatch a groom 
with all speed to Slocombe to fetch Dr. Rugby, and the house 
was soon astir with frightened servants. 

Viner gave orders for the dead man to be taken into an ad- 
joining chamber, and after locking the door, he returned to Sir 
Harry, whom he found sunk in a deep slumber. 

From the hour that the baronet heard the dreadful tidings, he 
became an altered man. Nothing stronger than water has ever 
since passed his lips. 

There were grave doubts felt, and expressed, at the time, as to 
the truth of the story told by Viner; but, as he was the only 
witness of the accident, saving Sir Harry, whose evidence was 
valueless, no further action could be taken in the matter. 

The man’s friends were consoled for his death, by a handsome 
sum of money given to them by his master ; and though the event 
formed, for a long while, the principal topic of conversation in the 
village, and surrounding district, yet, in time, like everything else, 
the interest concerning it; made greater by the partial mystery 
in which it was enveloped—faded away ; and nothing remained 
to show, that anything out of the ordinary course of events had 
taken place, excepting the changed relations between the baronet 
and Mr. Viner. 

Great as had always been the influence of the secretary over 
Sir Harry, especially since the death of his son, it now seemed to be 
complete. He was never seen abroad without Viner; who, from 
this time, took up his residence, permanently at Fairleigh Court, 
and became the adviser, friend, and intimate companion of its 
owner. 

If Sir Harry resented Viner’s espionage, he manifested no desire 
to break away from it. His nerves were shattered, and his 
health broken, and he clung to his prop, as the ivy to the oak, 
hoping for safety and protection from danger, whatever might 
happen ; though he had sold his peace of mind, and his liberty, to 
aman whom he knew could have no sense of honour, and against 
whose machinations he was powerless to struggle. 

It is thought by every one, that the true story of that dreadful 
night, is, that the footman did assist Sir Harry to bed, and was in 
a state of intoxication, as stated by Viner. It is supposed that 
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the baronet, who freely indulged in abuse towards his dependents 
when in his cups, swore at the man, who replied by angry words ; 
and that Sir Harry, maddened by drink, raised his hand, and 
struck the fatal blow, which caused the poor fellow to lose his 
balance, and sent him into eternity. 

The doctor’s opinion threw no light upon the matter, and the 
verdict at the inquest was, that Graves met his death by a fall 
downstairs. 

There is no doubt that Viiew saw a way to profit by the sad 
event. He knew that Sir Harry and himself were the only 
witnesses of the accident ; and he evidently took the resolution 
to trade upon this knowledge for his own advancement. But 
whether the thought flashed through his mind as he stood 
silently gazing down upon the dead man, or, whether it was 
evolved some hours later, only Viner, himself, can say. The 
price of his silence, if Sir Harry was guilty, can be guessed by 
his subsequent behaviour. But if the baronet is willing to sacri- 
fice his child to this arch-villain, we know he would stick at 
nothing to soothe and conciliate the man, into whose un- 
scrupulous hands he has unfortunately fallen. 

Viner is playing for a high stake, and means to win it, if he 
can. But the issue of events is in higher hands than his, and I 
confidently believe that he will yet be exposed, though in what 
way, of course I know not. 

This letter, dear friend, has become edtaninane, and not 
another word will I add to it, but that I am, 

Yours lovingly, as ever, 
MARGARET GASCOIGNE. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





